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WHO'S WHO 


ERNST KARL WINTER, until but a few days 
ago, was Vice Biirgermeister of Vienna. He took 
intimate part in the joyful and terrible events of the 
brief Dollfuss regime. After Socialism’s collapse, he 
threw himself into the arduous task of proving to 
embittered Viennese workmen that the Government 
of the new Catholic State was their friend and not 
their enemy. While the methods of Dr. Winter’s 
social apostolate have been the subject of contro- 
versy, Official and otherwise, his analysis of Aus- 
tria’s problems and future task is of profound in- 
terest as a document in that troubled country’s 
present crisis. It is published just as the author is 
on the ocean returning to meet again his friends 
and his critics in Vienna. . . . STANLEY VISH- 
NEWSKI is an authentic newsboy who has done 
what he writes. He has the courage and the vision 
of a twenty-one-year-old Lithuanian. After his 
grammar-grade schooling, he continued, and is con- 
tinuing, his night-schooling with the determined 
purpose of becoming a writer. When the Catholic 
Worker movement took shape some four years ago, 
Stanley dedicated himself to it under the inspira- 
tion of a great ideal, and has worked with terrific 
zeal. .. . A. LONGFELLOW FISKE writes and 
lectures. He has the precarious material lot of one 
who is now a Catholic but has been a Protestant 
Minister. In 1928, under the pound of his conscience, 
he abandoned the temporal security of his pastoral 
charges in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches and undertook to seek new means of sup- 
port as a lay Catholic. 
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GERMANY ’S naval shelling of Almeria as an act 
of reprisal for the bombing of her pocket battleship 
Deutschland has brought about a situation whose 
seriousness cannot be overstated. No justification 
for such aggression on the part of a neutral can 
be alleged. The attack on the Deutschland by the 
Valencia Government planes, while the ship rode 
at anchor in the harbor of Iviza, was not sufficient 
cause of itself for such an unwarranted act of re- 
taliation. International law requires that all diplo- 
matic means of procuring reparation should be 
employed before recourse to such brutal, even bar- 
barous, measures be resorted to. No attempt at 
securing redress from the Valencia Government 
nor the London Non-Intervention Committee was 
made by Germany. Even the most partial commen- 
tator must view such methods as crude and stupid 
aggression. Neither on the other hand can any jus- 
tification be found for the ruthless attack on the 
battleship Deutschland, when over a score of sailors 
were killed and numbers of others seriously in- 
jured. It can only be labeled as a stupid blunder, the 
far-reaching consequences of which may provoke 
an international crisis. 


IN the midst of the anguish of Spain it is reassur- 
ing to find that business continues as usual. No 
matter how acute a situation becomes, there is al- 
ways a person or a government to make money out 
of it. In its issue of May 19, El Diario Vasco, Basque 
daily, gives information that Great Britain has ex- 
tended a credit of £15,000,000 to the Basque Gov- 
ernment of Bilbao as exchange for a mining con- 
cession in perpetuity in the mining centers of Vis- 
caya. This British stake in the Basque territory 
may explain to some extent the British solicitude 
to furnish munitions and provisions for Viscaya. 
It may even help to explain why the British Gov- 
ernment is so deeply interested in rting 
steamerloads of Basque children to Great Britain, 
ignoring the offer made by General Franco of a 
sanctuary in the immediate vicinity, where the 
children need not endure the agony and uncertainty 
of being separated from their parents and trans- 
ported to a strange land. 


WITH the death in Paris on May 25 of Henry 
Ossawa Tanner, at the age of seventy-eight, one 
of the most celebrated figures in the Negro world 
passed into history. Henry Tanner was interna- 
tionally esteemed as the premier Negro artist of 
our times. Even before he was recognized as im- 
portant in the artistic field in his own country, one 
of his religious paintings, “The Raising of Lazarus,” 
was purchased by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg Galleries in 1897. Since that time his 
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pictures have been hung in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, the Philadelphia Museum, the 
Chicago Art Institute, Carnegie Institute, Los An- 
geles Art Gallery and the Des Moines Art Gallery. 
Thirty-seven years ago France conferred upon Mr. 
Tanner the Knighthood of the Legion of Honor and 
from then on medals were showered upon him. 
Tanner’s principal themes were Biblical, for which 
type of theme he had an intense predilection, being 
profoundly mystical and religious himself. His early 
years were a struggle against extreme poverty as a 
student, a teacher, and a photographer in Atlanta, 
Ga., later as an unknown young artist in France. 
But his perseverance overcame all obstacles, in- 
cluding that of race, and he lived to see his name 
an inspiration to young colored men throughout the 
world, a proverbial example that genius, like all 
other genuinely human attributes, knows no limits 
of race or nationality. 


AT the foot of the Eiffel Tower the visitor to the 
Paris International Exhibition will be duly im- 
pressed by two pavilions on the edge of the Seine. 
That of Nazi Germany with its high square tower, 
stands bastion-like, as representative of might and 
power. Opposite it is the pavilion of Soviet Russia, 
surmounted by a colossal group holding aloft the 
sickle and hammer. Behind these two will appear, 
dominating them, a gilded campanile, 213 feet high, 
elevating against the sky a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. This is the campanile of the Pontifical Ex- 
position. These buildings constitute a suggestive 
symbolism in an arrangement that was not planned 
by the organization of the exhibition. The general 
object of the Paris Exhibition is the presentation of 
modern arts and techniques. Hence the original in- 
tention was to group in the Vatican building the 
work of artists and artisans who have labored for 
churches. Upon seeing the preparations of the vari- 
ous nations develop, authorities were spurred on to 
more ambitious aims. It was decided that the 
Pontifical Pavilion should present a fairly adequate 
picture of the essential action of the Church. The 
general theme as carried out shows how the 
Catholic Church leads man from birth, through his 
life stages, to his eternal destiny. The symbolism 
embodied in these three buildings should not be lost 
on the visitor. The two modern ideologies represent 
might, materialism and mortality; in the back- 
ground, aloof yet overshadowing, is the Church, 
symbolic of the values and ideas that Moscow and 
Berlin war against, ignore and despise. 


MODERN propaganda as exemplified in the re- 
leases from Spanish Valencia received a stagger- 
ing blow at the hands of Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott, 























great-great-grandson of the famous Sir Walter, and 
retired major general of the British Army, in an 
interview given to a New York Times reporter. Sir 
Walter passed the months of February and March 
traversing Spain from one end to the other. He had 
frequent interviews with the Nationalist leaders, 
civil and military, notably with General Franco. He 
was permitted to visit where he liked and see what 
he wanted, as he expressed it, without let or 
hindrance. Behind the lines in the great agricul- 
tural districts he saw “absolute law and order and 
peace.” A “wonderful revival of religious fervor” 
was everywhere in evidence. He characterized Gen- 
eral Franco as “very quiet, unassuming and con- 
genial,” as too sensible to be a dictator and not a 
Fascist despite the false propaganda from the 
Valencia news-release sources. “Propaganda is sc 
frightfully clever,” remarks Sir Walter, “in exag- 
gerating German and Italian help.” From personal 
observation he estimated the number of Germans 
in Franco’s army at about 8,000 who were em- 
ployed as mechanical helpers and advisers, but not 
engaged on the firing line. The Italian troops, he 
asserted, were not in excess of 30,000. On the other 
hand at least sixteen international brigades of the 
Madrid-Valencia Government would conservatively 
place the number of foreigners fighting for the 
Reds at 100,000. These facts as given by the dis- 
tinguished Scotchman confirm what AMERICA has 
known and has been repeatedly affirming for 
months past. It is consoling to find confirmatory 
evidence in the press which to date has been vic- 
timized by the most insidious false propaganda. 


THE Arch-Confraternity of the Holy Family at- 
tached to the Redemptorist church of Mt. St. Al- 
phonsus, Limerick, Ireland, is truly remarkable in 
many respects. It numbers close to 10,000 mem- 
bers and the weekly meetings have to be divided 
into three sections, meeting each Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings and numbering about 
2,000 men each. There is, moreover, a boys’ divi- 
sion that meets on Friday evenings of the week. 
The Confraternity or sodality was started sixty- 
nine years ago in honor of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succor and was the result of a mission of prepara- 
tion preached by eight members of the Redemptor- 
ist Congregation. Unlike most things human, it has 
not deteriorated but has grown in numbers and 
fervor. It is inspiring to listen to the tramp of 2,000 
men three nights weckly marching to the call of 
the beautiful chimes of the church. The annual and 
half-yearly retreats of the members are perhaps 
the most impressive of all; the spectacle of over 
2,000 men renewing baptismal promises at each 
separate closing of the three men’s retreats is truly 
inspiring. Protestant County Court judges have in 
the past attributed the lack of crime in the city to 
the religious life of the majority of the citizens. The 
present incumbent, who is a Catholic, has openly 
on three separate occasions related the favorable 
city conditions to the beneficent influence of the 
work done during the years by the “Holy Fathers” 
as Limerick people lovingly call the Redemptorists. 


THE Holy Father in his encyclical letter Vigilanti 
Cura, last July, speaking on the vigilance demanded 
of the Bishops, the faithful and all connected with 
the motion-picture industry, said: “The problem 
of the production of moral films would be solved 
radically if it were possible for us to have the pro- 
duction wholly inspired by the principles of Chris- 
tian morality.” This is undoubtedly the only sure 
hope of a real lasting amelioration. And while the 
Holy Father commends “all those who have dedi- 
cated themselves, or who are to dedicate them- 
selves, to the noble cause of raising the standard 
of the motion picture to meet the needs of educa- 
tion and the requirements of Christian conscience,” 
it ought to be apparent to all that mere censorship 
can only alleviate an evil, while the program and 
planning of what is deemed fit “‘to meet the needs of 
education and the requirements of Christian con- 
science” is left in the hands of Hollywood. The 
work of the Legion of Decency will by its nature 
remain negative in character because of its origin 
as a mere protective or emergency measure. This 
question receives point from the preliminary steps 
being taken in Ireland, mainly by appeal for finan- 
cial pledges, for the organization of a national film 
industry to remain permanently under Christian 
control. It is a crying need in a Catholic country 
cluttered with film products of an alien civilization 
and would well befit a Christian democratic state, 
such as Eire proclaims itself in the new Constitu- 
tion. 


NOT many months ago, before the siege of Madrid 
to be exact, it was an almost daily sight to see 
cars of officials of the Madrid Government lined up 
before the residence of the Russian Ambassador, 
Marcel Rosenberg, where official business of the 
Spanish Republic was programmed and even trans- 
acted. The sight of this same Russian Ambassador 
seated at the conference table during official cabi- 
net meetings in Madrid and later in Valencia has 
not been uncommon. Russia since the days of 
Nicolai Lenin has made a determined effort to 
sovietize Spain, which was to have been brought 
to a climax by a revolution of the workers. It doubt- 
less would have been successful but for the counter- 
revolution launched by the present civil crisis in 
Spain. A systematic program of misrepresentation 
and malicious lying has been inaugurated through- 
out the world, especially in America, where news- 
paper, radio and lecture platform have been closed 
to all except protagonists of Red Spain. It is not 
surprising, then, that the Spanish Ambassador to 
our country, Fernando de los Rios, can forward this 
same mendacious program without let or hindrance 
from the State Department, in what would seem 
to be a violation of ambassadorial privileges. In a 
recent speech before an audience at a Jewish Com- 
munity Center of Jersey City, he maliciously libeled 
the Catholic Church of Spain as “impelled by a 
bellicose spirit” and “united with the Machiavellian 
current.” We wonder if Sefor de los Rios gets his 
orders, too, from the Russian embassy here in the 
United States. 
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AUSTRIA ATTEMPTS 
TO FORM A CATHOLIC STATE 


Dangers beset the leaders and the people 


ERNST KARL WINTER 











AUSTRIA is the heir of a glorious Catholic past, 
but it is now making an heroic attempt to achieve 
an active Catholic present. This attempt may be 
made with unsuitable means and so, as many say, 
do more harm than good, but it is not without value 
that it is undertaken at all. A first-class Catholic 
experiment is here being carried on before the eyes 
of the entire world. 

Austria is defending its political independence 
against German National Socialism which em- 
bodies a modern paganism, something much more 
of a negation for the Church than open atheism. 
That is the first decisive battle-front that Austria 
has to face. Another problem, however, raises still 
greater issues and determines a second spiritual 
line of conflict. Within the boundaries of Austria 
there lives a Socialistic working-class which has 
developed European Marxism to its most logical 
consequence and, in addition, has administered 
Vienna for fifteen years. The positive achievements 
of this municipal administration are seen in the 
grandiose workers’ dwellings which have been 
praised by foreign observers. These people still 
cling to their past. To overcome the influence of 
this past or rather, to speak more correctly, to 
transform all its values into a higher concept of 
life is one of the most important tasks of the pres- 
ent Austrian regime. 

Yet deeper in the interior of this regime a third 
problem is at stake. At least until quite recently, 
Austria has undertaken to practice close coopera- 
tion with Italian Fascism. It has taken over a great 
deal from Italy, yet it wishes to go its own way. 
In contrast to Fascism, it wishes to cling firmly 
to the Catholic traditions of corporative thought. 
So in little Austria there is a continual criss-cross- 
ing of National Socialism, Marxism and Fascism. 
But all three tendencies of present-day Europe 
meet in Austria on a common background of West- 
ern civilization. The former symbol of this civiliza- 
tion was the Holy Roman Empire whose head 
resided for more than five hundred years in Vienna. 
One comes in contact here, also, with the spiritual 
values of European democracy, which was recog- 
nized and adopted by Austria as a consequence of 
its Catholic traditions much earlier than by many 
other States of Europe. 
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The decisive factor in the establishment of the 
authoritarian state in Austria since 1933, some- 
thing that is both magnificent and terrifying, is 
that its political head proclaimed the Catholic Social 
State of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno out of 
his own initiative without consulting the people for 
their opinion. The magnificent feature in this 
proclamation was the certainty combined with 
dynamic passion from which it proceeded and 
which animated Dr. Dollfuss. But the terrifying 
feature was that this proclamation was asserted 
with an abolition of the Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion. Many people looked upon this as a violation 
of the Constitution. The new political construction 
was likewise associated with a corporative organi- 
zation of the State which was conceived as an 
economic but not as a political democracy. The 
great resolve which determined Dr. Dollfuss to this 
decisive step corresponds to the grave responsibility 
inherited by his successor Dr. Schuschnigg. 

To explain the whole situation I should, perhaps, 
speak of myself. In the constitutional contests of 
the year 1933, I severely criticized Dr. Dollfuss’ 
procedure. It seemed to me like a violation of the 
Constitution and I shared in the political concepts 
of the Democratic and Socialist Opposition. I looked 
on the proclamation of a Catholic State in the midst 
of a people of which only a fraction was consciously 
Catholic as a dangerous presumption. I would have 
been satisfied simply to aim at an Austrian State 
without any religious implications, a State unifying 
all Austrian forces which would seek to repel Na- 
tional Socialism independently from any religious 
or ethical point of view. Of course, as soon as the 
proclamation of the Catholic State became an ac- 
tual fact and the Opposition through their appeal 
to arms created a situation that could only be met 
by defeat through more effective arms, then I 
thought it was eminently my duty from the Cath- 
olic standpoint to affirm on my part as well the 
positive content of this proclamation of the Catho- 
lic State. For this reason I undertook the political 
task to build a bridge between the Catholic State 
and the Socialistic-Democratic working class. 

It should be clear, merely from the Catholic view- 
point, that this is now the last chance. If this at- 
tempt to build a Catholic State on Austrian ground 


























fails, then this means the historic end of Catholi- 
cism in this European region. What succeeds will 
not be some more or less differing neutral State on 
Catholic territory but an anti-Catholic State. This 
consideration should and can compel those Catho- 
lics of Austria who rejected the experiment of the 
Authoritarian State to place their cooperation at 
its disposition. Since the same tendencies which 
have led in Spain to a full explosion of anti-Catholic 
hatred are fundamentally latent everywhere in 
Europe, it is now true that the Austrian Catholics 
have the last possibility to construct their little 
world in their own image. It is also true that in 
this situation no one who wishes to be a Catho- 
lic can hold himself aloof, even if there are many 
things with which he does not agree. 

Catholics of other countries often reproach 
Austrians with having done considerable damage 
to the reputation of Catholics by the fact that they 
proclaimed the Quadragesimo Anno State and yet 
did nothing for its realization. This frequent re- 
proach shows how originators of this State were 
possessed by the mistaken idea which stood at 
the cradle of the new Austria, that the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno State could be created over night by 
law. That this is not possible is proved by what we 
know of the development of Austrian affairs. The 
corporative construction in a technical sense, but 
particularly the spiritual attitude of collaboration 
between employers and employes which is basic 
to it, are a product of a development which the 
State can prepare for and for which it can lay a 
foundation, but which it cannot create. When, 
furthermore, a construction of this kind occurs in 
a besieged fortress where previous to the siege all 
provisions were scarce, no one of really good will 
can be surprised if the development takes place 
more slowly than those desire who would like to 
see a model of the Quadragesimo Anno actually 
realized. 

Naturally, it is sufficiently tragic that the asso- 
ciation of corporative thought with anti-democratic 
tendencies, which Quadragesimo Anno itself most 
carefully avoids, has now produced its effect in 
Austria. The socialistically-minded workers, al- 
though not directly inimical to the corporative con- 
struction, nevertheless remain skeptical toward it 
and so, as is to be expected, make its realization 
difficult. In actual fact it would have been easier 
to make the necessary features of a corporative or- 
ganization of industry apparent to the Socialistic 
worker out of the premises of his own trades-union 
methods before the political changes in the Con- 
stitution and the State than it is now after these 
changes, when he possibly cooperates under pres- 
sure but inwardly remains cold. Precisely the cor- 
porative construction in the Catholic sense, with its 
requirement of full parity of both partners to the 
contract and active partnership of the workers in 
the process of production, is of all things least able 
to endure this apathy of the working group. 

I tried to find a way out of this ticklish psycho- 
logical situation and the vicious circle it created. I 
appealed to the workers with rational considera- 
tion and was careful not to injure their feelings 


in any unnecessary way. I particularly tried to ap- 
proach the sphere of their sensibilities. Then I ar- 
rived at the point where, instead of using the lan- 
guage of a vulgar anti-Marxism, I spoke a language 
which the nucleus of the Marxistically-trained 
workers understood. Naturally, I drew down from 
the other side among those whio had little knowl- 
edge of the “Discernment of Spirits” a suspicion 
that I was a secret Marxist. In point of fact I found 
very little in Marxism that continues to have any 
value today, but I did find in it the metaphysics 
of an historical and intelligible contest which the 
European working-classes carried on in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries and indeed had to 
carry on. I always proclaimed myself in my works 
as a conservative and never yielded to the tempta- 
tion to wish to be a Socialist amongst Socialists. 
Precisely by this point I won influence over the 
minds of the Austrian workers who are in a situa- 
tion where they need love, understanding and de- 
votion. 

One can imagine what it means to lose over night 
what seemed in the mental picture of the Austrian 
working-classes to be everything, somewhat the 
same as what the Church is for Catholics: the 
Movement, the Party. And it is also true that these 
organizations have really made some actual con- 
tributions toward the betterment of the condition 
of the working classes in political, economic and 
cultural respects. There is an objective reason for 
thinking that without them, in the last fifteen 
years, the working classes would by no means have 
been able to raise themselves to their present 
height. With this in mind one can still more easily 
understand their distress at losing them. Even if 
this sense of loss rested on an entire error, it would 
humanly speaking be excusable, and it would be a 
Catholic task to heal these wounds. But the truth 
is that a Catholic judgment finds virtue and guilt 
equally divided in the contests between bourgeois 
society and the Socialistic labor movements that 
have marked the last fifty years of European so- 
cial history. One thing is certain: even the leading 
elements of Catholicism, nobility, clergy, universi- 
ties, scientific and business circles participated in 
this common guilt of bourgeois society. Hence it 
follows that there is a double Catholic duty to 
understand the ways of the workers separately 
from the rest of society, and to facilitate their re- 
turn to society by means which are newly organ- 
ized for this purpose. 

Even if it seems as though Europe were tearing 
itself to pieces, even if it is possible that what is 
happening in Spain may occur in every other coun- 
try of Europe, nevertheless, between the battle- 
fronts there are spiritual forces which will stand 
above the clash of arms and now even in the midst 
of battle are preparing a new Europe. But this new 
Europe will affirm the past by respecting the 
spiritual freedom of the individual. 

The new Austria now faces this important his- 
torical task: the re-incorporation of the working 
class into the structure of the State and then the 
regeneration of the State through the mind of the 
working class. 
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THE UNION WALKS IN 
OR THE FORDS FADE OUT! 


Industrial autocracy on the River Rouge 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, SJ. 














IT has been said that Henry Ford has taken an oath 
never to eat his words. If the report be correct, it 
is our belief that before the end of the year Mr. 
Ford will be subjected to forcible feeding by the 
Committee on Industrial Organization. Only last 
April, Mr. Ford announced in the press: “We'll 
never recognize the United Automobile Workers 
or any other union.” Having succeeded in organ- 
izing all automobile factories except Mr. Ford’s, the 
C. I. O. has on its part taken an oath that Mr. Ford 
will recognize the union and like it, or else— 

Here we have something like an irresistible force 
about to meet full tilt an immovable body. All 
over the country men are asking, “Will Ford back 
down? Will he stick to his promise that rather than 
yield he’ll close his factory?” 

It is wholly conceivable that Mr. Ford will stick 
to his promise. Money means nothing to him. He 
has more of it than he can possibly use. Nor does 
he seek the power that rich men usually find in 
money. All he wants to do is to produce cars in 
mass as he thinks they ought to be produced, under 
conditions that approve themselves to him. That is 
his sole interest in life. He probably cannot con- 
ceive the simple possibility that a mass industry 
can be something other than a benevolent autocra- 
cy, with the right to define “benevolent” reserved 
to himself. If he cannot make cars in his own way, 
I think he will not care to make cars at all. 

After years of hard work, Mr. Ford has built in 
and near Detroit one of the largest multiple fac- 
tories in the world. He has a huge foundry at River 
Rouge, and he assembles cars in seventeen plants 
in various States. He brings in iron ore from his 
mines in northern Michigan and coal from his Ken- 
tucky fields, and a fleet of twenty-two boats oper- 
ates between Dearborn and the branch plants. For 
materials and parts he deals with nearly 7,000 fac- 
tories situated in forty-five States, and in the first 
three months of this year he paid out $271,000,000 
to these corporations. Incidentally he has also estab- 
lished factories and service stations in eighteen 
foreign countries. He has about 140,000 employes 
and his daily pay roll is $840,000. 

Assuredly, Mr. Ford can point to his resources 
and deem himself no mean foe. His enemies will do 
well to take him largely at his own valuation. He 
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does not like a fight, but he will fight rather than 
yield. Should defeat, at the hands of the C. I. O. or 
of Congress and the courts, stare him in the face, 
it is quite possible that he will close his plants and 
go out of business. In that case 140,000 Ford em- 
ployes and probably more than that number in 
factories from which Mr. Ford buys will be thrown 
into the ranks of the unemployed. Mr. Ford does 
not strike me as a compromiser, but as a man who 
must have his own way because he knows that his 
way is the best way. His son, Edsel, may be built 
of more yielding material, but at present the be- 
ginning, the middle and the end of the Ford Motor 
Co. is exclusively Henry Ford, Henry Ford, and 
Henry Ford. 

For all I know to the contrary, Mr. Ford may 
be a benevolent autocrat, but the day of the auto- 
crat in industry is—or should be—doomed. As that 
Western Congressman said of President Roosevelt 
in the Supreme Court fight, Mr. Ford wants more 
power than a good man should desire or a bad man 
have. He may be able to put off the day of the 
union by offering his men higher wages. That is 
quite probable; but he can only put it off. His plant 
should be unionized and the sooner the better for 
all concerned, for the simple reason that without 
some freely chosen organization to defend them, 
the workers are always at the mercy of Mr. Ford’s 
benevolence. What they wish and should have is 
not.any man’s conception of benevolence, but jus- 
tice. 

The C. I. O. demands are simple. They are (a) 
higher wages and better working conditions, (b) 
abolition of the speed-up system (c) a six-hour day 
with a minimum wage of $8.00, (d) job security 
through seniority rights, (e) abolition of the Ford 
service and espionage system, and (f) recognition 
of the union. Mr. Ford’s answer, as far as I can 
make it out, is a hint that higher wages will be 
granted, and a warning against the union. He as- 
serts that the union is controlled by a capital and 
labor group in New York which settles “prices, 
dividends and wages.” “Figure it out for yourself,” 
his employes read on a card distributed on May 17. 
“If you go into a union they have got you—but 
what have you got? We have always made a better 
bargain for our men than an outsider could. We 

















have never had to bargain against our men, and 
we don’t expect to begin now.” 

There speaks the industrial autocrat at his best 
and his worst. Mr. Ford would not consciously 
browbeat an employe; that would not be good busi- 
ness. He is not a Simpn Legree who takes his 
pleasure in lashing slaves. On the contrary, he is 
a mild-mannered Mr. Shelby. But if you consult 
your Uncle Tom’s Cabin you will see that it was this 
mild-mannered gentleman who sold Uncle Tom 
down the river, not because he wished to sell him, 
but because he needed the money. It is conceivable 
that the time may come when Mr. Ford may con- 
clude that he too needs something that he can get 
only by selling the workers down the river. 

I concede that a Shelby is, on the whole, prefer- 
able to a Legree. But the Ford factory should be 
controlled by neither. 


THE CHAIN STORE 


HELEN may have bought her gowns at a chain 
store in Sparta, and Plato may have come down 
to earth long enough to purchase a few necessities 
over the counter of the Great Athenian and Corin- 
thian Oil and Wine Co. You may believe that or 
not, but it is certain that in the first century of the 
Christian era (and possibly at an earlier date) 
there was a chain-store system in Italy with nu- 
merous links. We know that from a poster on a wall 
in Pompeii which offered a five-year lease on prop- 
erty which included 900 retail shops. That would 
make a very respectable chain, even today. 

In one form or other, the chain-store must be 
as old as the commercial spirit. Wherever men 
open shops, they will wish to buy cheaply, and to 
sell as much as possible at a good profit. If an in- 
dividual lacks credit, which constitutes the greater 
part of his capital, he will seek it in various ways. 
The simplest, perhaps, is to combine with others to 
buy in large lots at a minimum price. With an en- 
terprising man to back it, that form evolves into 
the chain-store system which is, essentially, a de- 
vice to purchase cheaply for re-sale over an area 
not exclusively local through multiple shops under 
unified control. 

It is not surprising, then, that few towns in the 
United States lack a representative of the chain 
system. Commonly it is located on the most prom- 
inent corner in town, and its prominence is em- 
phasized by a bright coat of paint, usually red or 
yellow. The independent merchants complain of 
unfair competition, and the town folks give them 
their sympathy. But they usually give their trade 
to the chain. It is estimated that in the ten-year 
period ending in 1929, the chains increased their 
business by about 400 per cent, although the in- 
crease in the independent retail trade in the same 
period was only forty per cent. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, four 
stores constitute a chain. In the period referred 
to, 7,000 chain organizations accounted for 21.9 
per cent of all the retail sales in the country. The 
percentage varies greatly with the kind of mer- 


chandise carried. Chain stores sold more than half 
of all the household furniture and appliances in the 
United States. In footwear, the percentage was 
45.7, in general merchandise 33.5, in food 29, and 
in apparel 28.2. In other fields, such as restaurants, 
hardware and jewelry, the volume of sales was less 
than 15 per cent of the total. 

Speaking generally, the chain system has been 
able to maintain itself, and in some cases to stifle 
competition, through an effective system of retail- 
ing. Multiple buying gives the chain an initial 
advantage, lessened somewhat by recent Federal 
legislation and court decisions, and this advantage 
is pressed through good management and stand- 
ards. It cannot be denied, however, that in some 
chains the employes are brutally exploited by long 
hours, low pay, penalties and other practices which 
constitute the most ruthless kind of unfair com- 
petition. 

In this competition we find the reason for the 
growing dislike of the chain system, a dislike that 
is reflected in recent State legislation. When the 
independent is forced out of business by unfair com- 
petitors, or by competitors whose larger purchas- 
ing power constitutes, in his opinion, an unfair ad- 
vantage, resentment will soon make itself audible 
at the State capital. Usually, the independent seeks 
to establish a level by demanding a higher tax for 
the chain. 

Six years ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld an Indiana statute which taxed the 
owner of a chain of grocery stores 180 times as 
much as the owner of a single store. Since that 
time, twenty States have enacted special tax legis- 
lation for the chains. Last month, the Supreme 
Court upheld the Louisiana statute which levied a 
tax on the chains on a sliding scale. The‘ tax was 
imposed according to the size of the complete chain, 
including units outside of Louisiana, even in foreign 
countries. For the link in a small chain, the tax was 
$10, but the owner of a chain of more than 500 
links paid $550 for every link. Although this legis- 
lation seems discriminatory, the Supreme Court 
held that the mere size of a chain gave the owner 
so great an advantage that a condition of unfair 
competition was created. 

The effect of this tax legislation on the larger 
chains will not be at once apparent. But it is not 
likely that the A. & P. stores, to instance but one 
of the chain systems, will be closed, or that the 
chains will abandon their claim that they sell bet- 
ter goods at a lower rate. At the same time, it is 
by no means certain that the attempt to check the 
chains by taxation will greatly benefit the small 
owner. Should the chain systems, by reason of bet- 
ter management, be able to absorb the tax and con- 
tinue to sell at a lower rate, the small owner will 
still be faced by ruinous competition. 

As a means of providing more revenue for the 
State, these tax laws will probably be effective, but 
it seems to me that those who expect the device to 
guarantee fair competition are facing disappoint- 
ment. That, unfortunately, has been the only re- 
sult of much legislation intended to regulate trade 
and commerce. P. L. B. 
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STREET SELLERS 
VIE WITH COMMUNISTS 


Bringing Catholic literature to the masses 





STANLEY VISHNEWSKI 











SELLING Catholic literature on the streets of New 
York is a work that my associates and I of the 
Catholic Worker have been engaged in these last 
three years. It is with the thought of furthering 
the apostolate of the Catholic Press, of interesting 
and encouraging others to take up the work of 
selling Catholic literature to the man on the street, 
that this article is written. 

Our Catholic Press is not surpassed in its read- 
ableness and makeup. Yet its many newspapers 
and periodicals have but a very limited circulation. 
They are read for the most part only by a small 
number of zealous Catholics. Our pamphlets, which 
have been called the “working man’s library,” have 
a message for the American people. They are dis- 
tributed mainly through schools and pamphlet 
racks in the vestibules of churches. This is com- 
mendable and should be encouraged. Yet we might 
ask—is it enough? Not for those who are being 
caught by Communist propaganda. They are the 
ones we should especially desire to contact. Rare- 
ly if ever are they given the opportunity of buy- 
ing Catholic literature. They should have the same 
easy access to it as they have to atheistic and Com- 
munist literature. 

In general the worker is not much of a book 
reader. His reading is for the most part confined 
to newspapers, magazines and leaflets. Most of his 
reading matter must be handed out to him as he 
comes from his factory, in public squares, subways, 
etc. What I mean is that as a general rule he will 
not go out of his way to buy literature. If the work- 
er will not come to us, we must go out of our way 
to place Catholic reading matter in his hands. We 
must put over our Catholic propaganda and the 
Catholic Press, using the same tactics that the Com- 
munists use in putting over their stuff. The Com- 
munists know the value of circulating literature. 

There is a little Communist fellow I know, who 
spends his spare time selling the Daily Worker, the 
New Masses, pamphlets, etc. Other boys and girls, 
even children, go from door to door, distributing 
papers and collecting weekly subscriptions for Com- 
munist publications. It is this indefatigable zeal 
which is winning to Communism so many who 
become its adherents and sympathizers. But why 
go on? There are many instances I could cite of 
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Communist zeal in selling literature. The primary 
object: of this article is to interest Catholics and 
get them to become active apostles in the work of 
spreading Catholic literature by telling that it is 
already being done. 

We of the Catholic Worker selling-staff, Big Dan 
Orr, Mary Sheehan and myself, feeling that instead 
of talking we should act, started selling Catholic 
literature on the streets. During the holidays we 
enlisted the services of two seminarians, a Fran- 
ciscan and a Paulist, who sacrificed their vacation 
time to help spread the idea of the street press 
apostolate. We took Saint John of God as our patron 
Saint. He was the first Catholic newsboy, for he 
went out into the city squares to spread the Faith 
by means of the printed word. 

Imitating his zeal, but in the realization that we 
were not saints, we ventured out into the streets 
of New York City with a generous supply of Cath- 
olic literature. In addition to newspapers we car- 
ried pamphlets on timely topics. We went prepared 
for much sales resistance, but the ease and rapidity 
with which we disposed of our stock surprised us. 

Big Dan Orr—one of the gang—(he stands six 
feet and weighs more than two-hundred pounds) 
with his Irish smile and uncontrollable Irish wit, 
so captivated the hearts of people that he set a 
record by selling more than four hundred papers 
in one day. One day a Communist seller took his 
stand alongside Big Dan and cried out: “Read the 
Daily Worker.” Big Dan just grinned and yelled 
back: “Read the Catholic Worker daily.” The Com- 
unist moved on. Here is a story illustrating how 
Big Dan has become an institution. A policeman 
standing at Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue 
was approached by a woman who said to him: 
“Officer, can you tell me where Stern’s department 
store is?” “Sure and indeed I can, Madam. Keep 
on walking until you see a great big fellow, bigger 
than me, standing on the sidewalk and yelling out: 
‘Buy the Catholic Worker.’ Big Dan, they call him. 
Well, Stern’s store is directly in front of Big Dan.” 

The Communists for the first time got some 
real competition. Hitherto, they had complete con- 
trol of the streets for the sale of their atheistic 
literature. They now found that they had to contend 
with Catholic Worker salesmen. Success marked 




















our venture from the outset, as strongholds of 
radicalism were invaded. We flooded Communist, 
atheist and other meetings with Catholic literature. 
Columbus Circle and Union Square, centers too 
long for atheists and Marxists, now had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the Catholic Church’s message. 

But our entry was not without its difficulties. We 
expected and did meet with a great deal of opposi- 
tion. In spite of all their insistence on free speech, 
we were not made to feel at home around Com- 
munist gatherings when we called out: “Buy the 
Catholic Worker.” Nevertheless, we would follow 
up all radical demonstrations and try to distribute 
our papers. The more insults we got, the more 
papers we sold. 

In the years that we have been selling and dis- 
tributing Catholic literature on the streets, at 
parades, evictions, etc., there was only one time 
we had our leaflets torn from us and destroyed. 
That was at an Anti-War rally of the Young Com- 
munist League. It was there, too, that several irate 
members of the Y.C.L. struck one of the seminari- 


ans who was out helping to distribute our papers. 

On May Day—Mary’s Day—hundreds of thou- 
sands of Communists, Socialists and Marxists in 
general take possession of the city. They tie up city 
traffic with their big parade. It is on this day that 
we of the Catholic Worker, with the aid of Catholic 
students, distribute thousands upon thousands of 
pieces of literature. We do this because we realize 
that there are many Catholics who are participating 
in these demonstrations, oblivious and careless of 
the danger to which they are exposing themselves. 

It was an easy thing to sell Catholic literature— 
I am writing now from experience. The ease with 
which we sold made us feel that our unemployed 
Catholic youth could make a decent living selling 
Catholic literature on the streets. Our latest idea 
that we hope to “push” is a pushcart loaded down 
with good Catholic reading matter. Pushing our 
way through the city streets, we hope to popularize 
the Catholic Press, and reach the great mass of 
people who would otherwise rarely have the oppor- 
tunity to purchase Catholic literature. 


INDUSTRY FORGETS 
TO PRESERVE HUMAN EQUATION 


Suggestion concerning friendly relations 
LONGFELLOW FISKE 











WITH the growing “social conscience” in America, 
innumerable panaceas are offered for our social and 
economic ills, some on the surface sane, others obvi- 
ously quixotic. 

In this relation a recent news article in the daily 
press was exceptionally interesting, and to say the 
least, stimulative of thought. While it did not offer 
an infallible nostrum for capitalism’s diseases, it 
did touch upon a phase of the whole problem which 
might well be considered both by employers of 
labor and workers. This news article, which you 
may have read, carried the suggestive heading: 

“Employer Takes Strikers as His Guests 
on a Hunt.” 

The story revolved around a labor dispute, a 
strike then in full progress at the plant of the 
National Table Company, at Owen Sound, Ontario. 
The article stated that, while the affair was a strike 
all right, it was being conducted on a “friendly 
basis,” so friendly in fact, that Hamilton Merritt, 


president of the company, “took a score of his 
employes on a rabbit hunt!” And the strikers were 
so appreciative of this magnanimous gesture upon 
the part of their employer, that they immediately 
reduced the number of pickets at the plant from 
twenty-five to eight! 

The very reading of this news item was refresh- 
ing, since we are so fed up with tales of near civil 
war among various major industries. With sit-down 
strikes, the use of tear gas by employers to rout 
out the sit-downers, and even a murder of a labor 
chief in the “sand hog” strike in New York, with 
a master of industry, a Big Boss, suspected of the 
crime, we are concerned for the future of American 
business. 

But here, in Owen Sound, Ontario, is a strike 
in full swing with strikers and employer forgetting 
their differences for a day, and getting together on 
a hunting expedition! Assuredly there is something 
sportsmanlike in this, and it calls our attention to 
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an important element too often ignored, namely, 
the human element. 

Unquestionably, the lack of the “human” recog- 
nition in big business has had much to do with 
dissatisfaction among workers. A grouch is often 
times psychological, the result of a person’s feeling 
that he has been slighted, ignored, or unappreciated. 

If we were to read the romantic story of the 
growth of industry in the United States, we would 
be impressed with the fact that, in earlier days, 
employes fraternized with their employers, and 
they all knew one another by their first names— 
it was “Bill” and “Jim”; but, with the expansion 
of business, the combining of smaller industries 
into huge corporations and trusts, most of this 
ceased; and conditions became so different that 
corporations were coldly impersonal, and the phrase 
came into common parlance, “a soulless corpora- 
tion.”” Workers lost their identity and became clock 
punchers with a number. Thus the Boston and 
New York subways were built by men carrying 
a number on their backs, like members of a Big 
League baseball team. But there was a poignant 
difference—the ballplayers, though having a num- 
ber on the field, are registered by name in the 
score card line-up, and many of them are high 
salaried “‘stars,’”’ whereas the poor fellows toiling 
in the bowels of the earth, or in factories and mills, 
receive no visible compensations for losing their 
personalities. They are just cogs in a wheel, and 
a greater chasm yawns between them and their 
high-up employers than exists between a buck 
private and his colonel. 

Thus American industries have committed a 
grave psychological blunder. They have dealt with 
men and women, employed them, consumed their 
lives and their time, exacting an almost complete 
sacrifice of identity and personal recognition. They 
have de-humanized human beings, have frequently 
deprived them even of a name. 

This statement may appear a trifle extreme, for 
of late years department stores and other large 
industries have published “house organs” in which 
they have run photographs of certain “bright” em- 
ployes, with columns of “personal mention,” etc. 
Still, the fact remains that in the earlier days of 
big business, and to a lesser extent now, the ten- 
dency has been to slight personalities and to lump 
the whole working force into a sort of abstract or 
collective “organization.” 

Employers have believed tremendously in rug- 
ged individualism as an American inheritance—for 
themselves—but hardly a trait of character to be 
exemplified by their employes. Yet, both employer 
and employe were usually American citizens and 
possessed the same love of freedom and the same 
accentuated-by-inheritance individualism. Self-ex- 
pression for the owners and executives but little 
if any for the mass of employes! Certainly this was 
inconsistent, was bad policy, and worse psychology. 

The results we see today in the widespread labor 
unrest. Unionism is fighting the most aggressive 
fight of its history. Under the militant leadership 
of John L. Lewis, labor has designed a sort of 
caterpillar tank known as the Committee for In- 
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dustrial Organization which threatens to flatten 
the A. F. of L., and is riding rough-shod over every- 
thing and everybody. We read, “General Electric 
Agrees to Bargain With Lewis,” etc., etc. The strug- 
gle is on! The rugged individualists of labor rise 
up to do battle with the rugged individualists of 
capital. 

We are not taking sides here either with labor 
or capital, with unionism or non-unionism—we are 
only drawing attention to the Human Equation, 
which in the past has been too much slighted if 
not ignored by the employers of labor. 

Man is an individual, and he has a personality, 
as well as certain inalienable rights. According 
to the Constitution he enjoys an equality with 
all men. This is good American doctrine, indeed, 
it is constitutional. But it is also good Christian 
doctrine as well. It is a postulate of religion. The 
prophet Isaias used the phrase, “And He called 
them all by their names.” This is fundamental in 
Christianity—that every human being is a soul, a 
personality, an individual. Naturally, since God cre- 
ated men as individuals, it is both bad religion and 
bad psychology to treat men as “dumb driven cat- 
tle,” or to de-personalize them in industry. 

Granting that the solution of our present-day 
economic and social problems is far more than 
psychological, it ought to be seen that psychology 
nevertheless enters in because of the nature of 
man. Not only psychology, but religion. The prob- 
lems of labor and capital are largely religious prob- 
lems, since industry deals with human beings, with 
men and women, and here enters the Human Equa- 
tion—even a Divine equation! Humans are vastly 
more than machines or cogs in a wheel, they are 
children of God, and hence indestructible personali- 
ties. They are individuals, with individual rights, 
ambitions, talents, dreams and visions. 

Here is a cardinal truth that must be taken into 
account today, as capital seeks to save itself and 
adjust itself to the new era just in the offing, and 
labor, standing on its feet and rubbing the sleep 
out of its deadened eyes, becomes more demanding 
and rallies its forces. Both sides must recognize the 
principles of psychology, but also of religion and 
Christianity, striving to act in accordance with 
them. They must take into consideration the Hu- 
man Equation. 

In the final analysis, all economic and social prob- 
lems are human problems, and they can never be 
settled rightly or justly until the dignity of human 
nature is recognized and human personality is given 
the fullest possible opportunity to function and find 
expression. 

Both capital and labor must respect personality— 
as was the case at Owen Sound, Ontario, where 
employer and strikers forgot their differences for 
a day and “went on a hunt.” If only the executives 
of General Electric and General Motors and the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, and all the rest 
of them, could close their desks for a day and go 
on a hunting or fishing expedition with the heads 
and organizers of labor!—perhaps?—who knows? 
—they would get together on a human basis and 
discover a human settlement of their problems. 





WITH SCRIP 


WHAT WE MEAN 
BY THE CATHOLIC IDEA 


THE opening meeting of the Catholic Society for 
Development of Christian Life was a memorable 
occasion. Over seven hundred of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of Bigglersville filled the ball- 
room of the Hotel Biggler. Fifteen members of the 
clergy were present for the opening discourse, 
which was delivered by the Rev. Scotus Aquinas 
Lombard, J.C.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Spiritual Director 
of the organization and noted authority on 
Christian Development. The Catholic clergy, local 
and visiting, were generously represented, with a 
sprinkling of prominent non-Catholics, clerical and 
lay. A mild summer breeze stirred the palms and 
abundant floral decorations while the pupils of Vic- 
toria Academy sang a hymn to the Holy Spirit. All 
eyes then turned sympathetically to Dr. Lombard. 

The address, I must say, was absolutely flawless. 
It was sound doctrine, clearly and methodically ex- 
plained. One by one the speaker revealed the foun- 
dations of Christian Life. Beginning with Creation, 
he described the origin and destiny of man. Thence 
he proceeded to man’s supernatural elevation, to 
his part in the Church of Christ, to his part in the 
modern world. He drew the picture in vast, impres- 
sive strokes. Not a word was in vain, not a topic 
that he touched upon that would not afford a pious 
soul a yearful of daily meditation. 

The audience listened in perfect contentment and 
peace. Every word that Dr. Lombard uttered was 
carefully followed by His Excellency, the Bishop, 
who ai one point even took a note or two on a slip 
of paper which he carried in his breviary. 

At the conclusion, there was fairly generous ap- 
plause, and all eyes turned eagerly to the chairman, 
who now took up the business of the day. Being 
a local business man, he was used to doing things 
promptly, effectively and without circumlocution. 

“We have all,” he began, “enjoyed Dr. Lombard’s 
eloquent remarks. Now that we have listened to all 
that theory, let’s get down to plain facts, and ask 
ourselves three pertinent questions: (1) What is 
this Society supposed to do? (2) Who are sup- 
posed to do it? And (3) Why are they not making 
any progress?” 

At least six persons struggled for recognition 
when a motion from the Bishop’s hand imposed a 
good-natured silence. 

“T hope I shall not be ruled out of order, Mr. 
Chairman,” he began, “if I take a moment to 
preface this interesting discussion.” As the Bishop 
had a happy reputation for not breaking in out of 
turn, no objection was heard from the chair. 

“Did you notice,” continued His Excellency, “how 
little excitement there was over what Dr. Lom- 
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bard told us, compared with the stir over your bald 
remarks? Yet there was not a sentence in the Doc- 
tor’s talk which would not set the heaven and the 
earth on fire if we but knew and reflected what it 
meant. The truths he told called for cheers, for 
ecstasy, for the wildest demonstrations of love, 
loyalty, enthusiasm. They split our flesh-bound 
habits to the bone; they preached revolution; they 
were the words of life and death. Yet the only com- 
ment was ‘thanks for the theory,’ and then a call 
for ‘something practical.’ ”’ 

“Well, Your Excellency,” murmured the chair- 
man, “we have heard—” “I know,” interrupted the 
Bishop, “we have heard it all before. Oh, the old, 
old song. But, Dr. Lombard, I notice a glint in your 
eye. How do you explain?” 

Freed from the bondage of a prepared address, 
Dr. Lombard came at once to the point: “That we 
suffer from a fundamental fallacy: the idea that 
the truths of the Faith will move people if not so 
presented as to respond directly to questions al- 
ready agitating people’s minds. There is, I believe, 
a dominant question in the mind of every multitude, 
a question of truth, or goodness, or order, or unity, 
or some other aspect of Being. It is the speaker’s 
task to study out this instinctive question, and on 
his answer to it will depend the spark that his words 
will ignite in their minds. That on this occasion I 
neglected this principle was an accident—call it 
timidity, or undue caution and respect.” 

“Go on, Doctor,” said the Bishop, “and forget the 
worthies here present.” 

“What I would give to the modern world,” said 
Lombard, “is precisely what I call the Catholic Idea. 
This Catholic Idea is not any single doctrine of the 
Church. It is not the most basic of her teachings, 
not the first nor the last thing we learn in the cate- 
chism. But it is that aspect of her great sum of 
truths that will give to the non-Catholic, to the re- 
ligiously illiterate or the literately irreligious mind 
a logical clue to their bewildering variety of teach- 
ing and practice. And that aspect must be ever re- 
vised, ever re-formulated, not of unchanging truth, 
but of our popular presentation of the truth, to 
meet the age’s question. 

“T believe that the modern mind will find its way 
most readily to the heart of Catholic teaching 
through the concept of unity than by any other 
means. Unity is the one concept which is taken at 
its face value by the entire modern world, even 
though there is furious contradiction as to how 
unity or what unity is to be achieved.” 

“And the Catholic Idea?” asked the Bishop. 

“Primarily the idea of unity,” replied Dr. Lom- 
bard. “But let me not hold up the program any 
longer.” To the chairman’s comfort, the discussions 
reverted to Point One, while the Pilgrim took notes 
for further discussion of this topic. THE PrLGRm 
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ORGANIZED BY VIOLENCE 


WORKERS in the steel industry have long been 
compelled to submit to the dictation of their bosses. 
They have never been organized, except in com- 
pany-controlled unions, and that type of union 
makes collective bargaining impossible. Hence we 
felt that the effort of the Committee on Industrial 
Organization to provide these oppressed workers 
with a union which could effectively represent 
them, was to be encouraged. 

By the middle of May the Committee had won 
victories that were remarkable. The steel opera- 
tors were probably not animated by justice or 
charity, or by any adherence to moral ideals, when 
they consented to deal with these new unions. They 
merely accepted a situation against which they 
could no longer fight. By the end of the month, 
however, the organizers had moved from Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio and Illinois, and in both States 
strong opposition was encountered. Up to the pres- 
ent this opposition has cost the lives of seven men, 
shot down in street rioting. About two hundred, 
workers and police, lie wounded in the hospitals. 
The flame of revolt has been kindled. Unless these 
riots and the inflammatory counsels which lead to 
them are speedily checked, we shall have an in- 
dustrial war compared with which the Pullman 
riots of 1894 will seem like a Sunday-school outing. 

The blame for this loss of life should not be laid 
wholly at the door of the organizers. When men 
have been systematically over-worked and under- 
paid, revolt comes easy. They knew, the more in- 
telligent among them, that they were dealing with 
skilled and unscrupulous industrialists, ready to 
stoop to any means to wreck the free union. This, 
surely, does not excuse their violence, but it may 
serve to explain their mentality. They had a real 
grievance, but their leaders should have restrained 
them from spoiling its appeal to the public by at- 
tacking the police and the sheriff’s officials who 
bade them disperse. 

Our sympathies are always with the wage-earn- 
er. But sincere as these sympathies are, they will 
not permit us to approve the conduct of the wage- 
earner when that conduct is wrong. The organizers 
would have lost nothing had they obeyed the police 
and dispersed. By resisting the police who, it must 
be admitted, had reason to believe that the “demon- 
stration” was getting out of control and threatened 
serious damage to life and property, they have in- 
jured their cause immeasurably. 

Since January we have a miserable series of at- 
tacks by workers on the courts and on the author- 
ity of the State, of yielding by politicians afraid of 
the labor vote, and of praise of these disorders by 
men in public life. Surely labor’s cause cannot be 
advanced by these means. Every act of resistance 
to the rightful orders of the duly constituted au- 
thorities, every attack upon private property, every 
call to rebellion against the courts, sets labor’s 
cause back. Organized violence aligns labor with 
Communism, and prepares the way for a more 
violent reaction. 
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EDITO! 


THE WACE BILL 


WITH a touch of his ancient fire Hugh Johnson 
pronounces the Black-Connery wages and hours 
bill “incontestably impossible.” We agree. In its 
present form this bill is a hodge-podge of good 
intentions with no machinery to reduce them to 
actualities. But we hope it will not remain in its 
present form. Open committee meetings should be 
held at which every employer or wage-earner with 
a constructive suggestion should be heard. The best 
suggestion at hand was contributed by Mark Sul- 
livan. Let wages and hours be standardized by 
State boards, not by one Federal board. 


THE MORALITY 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt’s special message to 
Congress on tax-dodgers will be generally ap- 
proved. It carries no suggestion that the rich 
be taxed beyond their power to pay. It is not 
a “soak the rich” war cry. What the President 
and all of us wish is that the rich be obliged to 
pay what they ought to pay. 

Some of the tax-dodging devices -numerated 
by the President reveal remarkable fertility of 
resource. One gentleman incorporated his pri- 
vate yacht, and turned over to the corporation 
$3,000,000 in securities. The interest sufficed to 
meet all the expenses of his naval expeditions, 
and taxes were paid on nothing, presumably, 
but the valuation of the yacht. Other tax- 
dodgers have incorporated insurance companies 
in foreign countries. They pay a premium and 
borrow most of the value of the policy. They 
then write off on the tax return the interest 
which they pretend to pay, but do not pay, on 
the loan. 

Such devices, it seems, are legal. But what of 
the morality, in general, of tax-dodging? 

It must be confessed that the older moral- 
ists were inclined to deal somewhat leniently 
with smuggling and with other forms of tax- 
dodging. As a rule, they held all civil laws to 
be “purely penal,” that is, not directly obliging 
in conscience, but holding the violator in con- 
science to pay the fine and undergo other pun- 
ishment that might be inflicted should he be 
discovered and convicted. They argued that 
since the legislator did not intend that these 
laws should impose an obligation in conscience, 
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UNITED ACTION 


WHAT the politicians would do with that one Fed- 
eral board is sad to contemplate. To perform its 
functions well it would need the combined wisdom 
of Solomon, Aristotle and Aquinas; in addition, the 
fortitude of all known heroes. Rarely are these 
qualities found in a political board responsible only 
to the Executive. The fate of the N. R. A. ought 
to teach us that labor in this country is too com- 
plicated to be controlled by a group at Washing- 
ton. But the pooled wisdom of the country may pos- 
sibly develop a plan to be administered by local 
boards backed by Federal legislation. 


TAX-DODGING 


no such obligation existed. Briefly they looked 
to the “intention” of the law-giver in imposing 
the law, and in accordance with this intention 
fixed the obligation. 

The modern moralist bases his judgment on 
another ground: that of the welfare of the State 
and of all classes in it. He will premise that a 
tax may be laid simply for the support of the 
Government, or as a control, in the common 
interest, of the use of property. Now the Gov- 
ernment may undoubtedly demand that the 
citizen contribute according to his means for its 
support. It is equally certain, in the Catholic 
view, that the Government may regulate the 
use of property. No man may use his property 
in such a way that injury results to the State 
or to any individual. He must administer it not 
only for his own good, but for the common good. 

Granting, then, that a tax law is a real law 
and not an arbitrary exercise of power, the 
citizen is obliged in conscience to obey it. For 
law is a rule of reason promulgated by com- 
petent authority for the common good, and an 
act which disturbs the common good is dis- 
orderly and sinful. Hence, in our judgment, 
President Roosevelt states the case correctly 
when he writes: “In this immediate problem the 
decency of American morals is involved.” 

It is easy to see that real injury is inflicted 
on the public when great corporations and 
notably rich men successfully evade tax legis- 
lation. What they should pay and could pay, 
but do not pay, the general public must pay in 
additional taxes and a higher cost of living. 


NAZI MENTALITY 


LIKE most of his fellows in the service, Dr. Hans 
Heinrich Dieckhof, the new Nazi ambassador at 
Washington, considerably underestimates the in- 
telligence of the American public. Speaking at a 
meeting in New York, Dr. Dieckhof warned us that 
our foreign trade might suffer unless “insults” to 
the Nazi regime and to the unspeakable Hitler were 
at once checked. “It is unjustifiable,” he declared 
solemnly, “to speak of dictatorship and the like” 
in Germany. Germany today presents “an enjoy- 
able picture,” and it is regrettable that the ideal 
conditions prevailing there are “so often distorted 
to the outside world.” 

Frankly, there is distortion in the news that 
comes from Germany. The dispatches picture a de- 
parture from the normal ways of well-ordered 
Governments and of responsible officials which 
often makes us wonder how long civilization can 
be maintained in that unhappy country. But for 
once the distortion cannot be laid at the door of 
the foreign correspondents. The distortion in their 
reports merely reflects the distortion which they 
daily experience in Germany, and the chief cause 
of that distortion is Hitler. No correspondent could 
summon up from the murky depths of a diseased 
imagination the horrors which have been created 
or instigated by this man. With a brain distorted 
by lust of power, and wholly unsupported by any 
regard for moral values, he gives actuality to moral 
excesses and abnormalities which men of normal 
minds are apt to pronounce impossible. 

For some years various bodies in this country 
have been raising funds to provide for the neces- 
sities of Jews harried and hounded out of their 
country, and forced to seek refuge on foreign 
shores where liberty is a reality and not a phrase 
in the mouth of tyrants. Almost daily we read of 
new attacks upon freedom of religious worship, of 
encroachment upon the right of parents to con- 
trol the education of their children, of outrages 
against almost every form and phase of natural and 
civil rights. Dr. Dieckhof asks us to see in this 
wreck of civilization, this patent flouting of the 
moral law “an enjoyable picture.” We are safe 
in crediting any Nazi official with a rare degree of 
impudence and effrontery. But in inviting an Amer- 
ican audience to contemplate with him the moral 
grandeur of the Nazi regime, Dr. Dieckhof shows 
that he possesses these unpleasant qualities in a de- 
gree that we should have thought incredible, even 
in a Nazi ambassador. 

Yet, after all, an ambassador is a mere tool, and 
if Talleyrand’s concept of the function of any am- 
bassador be accepted, Dr. Dieckhof may be ex- 
cused. The poor man is forced to extremes in try- 
ing to make the best of an impossible situation. 
Still, if an ambassador’s duty is to lie for the benefit 
of his country, he is the most skilled ambassador 
who most cleverly conceals his deviations from ob- 
jective truth. But Dr. Dieckhof is slow and heavy- 
handed; his most uncritical admirers can hardly 
credit him with finesse. Even as he spoke in New 
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York, a report was on its way from Germany via 
London to New York, which by citing chapter and 
verse showed the origins of the Nazi Government’s 
most recent attack upon the liberties of Catholics 
in Germany. 

This report was published in the New York Times 
for June 1. Its author proves from Hitler’s own 
words that the Totalitarian State is the goal of the 
Nazi Government, and that no alleged right of any 
citizen will be suffered to interfere with its opera- 
tion. Because of the Government’s flagrant viola- 
tion of the Concordat with the Holy See, Catholics 
are no longer able to educate their children in 
Catholic schools, or to protect them adequately 
against the immoral influences to which they are 
subjected in the pagan training given them by the 
State. Catholic societies for young men and women 
have been suppressed, in defiance of the Concor- 
dat, and their leaders thrown into prison. Catholic 
newspapers are suppressed for the heinous crime of 
publishing the protest of the Hierarchy against the 
destruction of these societies. “Although full liber- 
ty of conscience was solemnly pledged” in the Con- 
cordat, writes the Times correspondent, “it is no- 
torious, however, that it has been so openly and 
so flagrantly violated that it is now a dead letter. 
This the Nazis themselves now admit, but justify 
on the ground that the observance of any treaty 
becomes immoral if the evolution of the nation is 
endangered thereby.” One Nazi may be excepted; 
Dr. Hans Heinrich Dieckhof, ambassador at Wash- 
ington. In the revolting spectacle that is Nazi Ger- 
many he sees “a pleasant picture.” 

“No national government in history has suc- 
ceeded in permanently vanquishing the Roman 
Catholic Church,” concludes the Times correspond- 
ent. Only a madman can disregard that fact of 
history. But unhappy Germany is today, although 
only temporarily, we are confident, governed by 
madmen. 


VALUED AT $300 


AT Tuskegee, there is a world-famous chemist who 
does not know how old he is. His name is George 
Carver. He was born in slavery and as a child he 
and his mother were stolen by a band of marauders. 
Later, the two were ransomed for a race horse 
valued at $300. What became of his mother, he 
does not know. 

Forty years ago he was brought by Booker 
Washington to teach chemistry at Tuskegee. He 
has discovered many unsuspected uses for sweet 
potatoes and peanuts. From one or the other he 
has developed ink, cosmetics, a variety of pigments, 
paper and imitation marble. A year ago he began 
to experiment with peanut oil in the treatment of 
infantile paralysis. Long ago a grower of pecans 
offered him a fortune for a cure for a certain blight 
which attacks the trees. He discovered the cure, 
and it is sent to all who ask for it in return for a 
postage stamp. Worldly gain means nothing to 
George Carver, who begins each day with prayer. 

Primarily a scientist, Mr. Carver is also an artist 
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whose work is good enough to hang in the Luxem- 
bourg. To young people who are complaining that 
their straitened environment cramps their gifts, 
we commend the example of George Carver. 


IN PETER’S BOAT 


KNEE-DEEP in the flood, Peter and James and 
John are washing and repairing their nets. Engaged 
in this back-breaking task, they do not notice the 
approach of Our Lord until they see Him enter 
Peter’s boat, and hear him bid Peter draw it back 
a little from the land. 

It is an engaging picture that Saint Luke paints 
for us in the Gospel (v, 1—11) for tomorrow. 
Seated in Peter’s fishing-boat Our Lord is preach- 
ing to His people. Peter, that bronzed and sturdy 
fisherman, at first somewhat annoyed at the in- 
terruption to his work, is now listening intently, 
secretly pleased, perhaps, at the prominence which 
has come to him. Andrew is at his side. In a boat 
nearby James and John look at the Master, and on 
the shore stand a great crowd of men, women and 
children who love to listen to One Who speaks as 
no man had ever spoken. Then there is a hush, a 
movement in the lines, a sigh of regret. The lesson 
is over for the day. 

He now has another lesson for Peter and James 
and John, and He prefaces it by a miracle. He bids 
Peter launch out into the deep, “and let down your 
nets for a draught.” Weary, but trusting, Peter 
answers that the long work of the night had 
brought nothing, “but at Thy word I will let down 
the net.” His faith and obedience are rewarded by 
the catch of so many fish that the nets are all but 
broken, and they are obliged to call for help. Filled 
with awe and reverence and, as always, express- 
ing just what was in his mind, Peter falls on his 
knees before Our Lord and cries out, “Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 

But there is to be no severance. Our Lord takes 
this moment to give Peter some hint of the great 
Office he is to fulfil. “Fear not,” He tells the trem- 
bling Apostle, “from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” Peter did not understand the full import of 
the words, but that he caught something of their 
sense is evident from the text, “and having brought 
their ships to land, leaving all things they followed 
Him.” But the moment of the Great Denial, Cal- 
vary, the Resurrection, the Triple Confession, and 
the Coming of the Holy Ghost must follow before 
Peter understands his sublime mission as Vicar of 
Christ. He and all his successors are to be true 
fishers of men, dipping their nets into the vast sea 
of men and women in ail ages. 

When we listen to Pius XI, we hear Leo and 
Benedict, Gregory and Sylvester, Cletus and Linus 
and Peter, and Him Whose Vicar they have been, 
and Pius XI now is. In the boat of Peter we find 
Pius XI, and he preaches in the Name of Christ 
Who on that far-off day on the little lake of Gene- 
sareth bade Peter leave his nets and become a 
fisher of men. To Peter’s boat the world must go 
to find the Vicar of Christ and salvation. 
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PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. A Presidential message 
went to Congress June 1, revealing the various 
methods by which individuals are evading payment 
of taxes, calling for an investigation and for legis- 
lation to prevent further subterfuges. The President 
wished the Treasury Department to be the main in- 
vestigator, wished it to receive the power of sub- 
poena. Congress balked at this, appeared deter- 
mined to keep its powers to itself and to direct the 
investigation. The Senate immediately adopted a 
resolution providing for a joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to conduct a public investigation and to 
frame emergency legislation. The House Rules 
Committee took a similar step, after making it 
clear that it would not favor granting any subpoena 
power to anyone but the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee. Various schemes to avoid tax payments 
were brought to light. One woman paid her hus- 
band a salary to manage her country estate and 
deducted his pay as expense. Personal holding cor- 
porations were set up in the Bahamas, Panama, 
Newfoundland and other places having low taxes. 
Yachts were incorporated. Multiple trusts for rela- 
tives and dependents set up. . . . By concessions 
made to bloc leaders in the House, the Administra- 
tion was finally able to remove the “earmarking” 
from its $1,500,000,000 relief bill and to have it 
passed in its original form. . . . On June 1, Congress 
overrode the President’s veto of the bill giving 23,- 
000 World War veterans the privilege of extending 
their temporary Government insurance policy for 
five more years. . . . Indications that Congress was 
tending toward more independent action continued. 
Congressional leaders declared in the future the 
Congress will “tell these Departments where the 
money is going to be spent instead of the Depart- 
ments telling us.” Representative McClellan of 
Arkansas declared he “was sick and tired” of being 
“told what to do.” Representative Starnes of Ala- 
bama remarked he and his associates did not want 
to see Federal money “devoted to the building up 
of State and city political machines.” “We are fight- 
ing for resumption of Congressional control over 
Federal funds,” he said. Representative Maverick 
of Texas revealed he was tired of getting “mysteri- 
ous reasons” for voting for measures he had never 
seen. Representative O’Connor referring to the 
proposed grant of subpoena power to the Treasury 
declared: “This section is probably the greatest 
surrender and delegation of Congressional power 
which has ever been suggested to the House of 
Representatives.” 


At Home. On June 1, the new archdiocese of De- 
troit was created and Archbishop Edward A. 
Mooney, of Rochester, N. Y., was nominated its 
first Archbishop. Lansing, Mich., was erected into 


a diocese and Auxiliary Bishop Joseph Albers of 
Cincinnati became its premier Bishop. The Rev- 
erend Walter A. Foery of Rochester was appointed 
Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y. . . . Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on June 1 appealed to the German and 
Valencia Governments for a peaceful solution of 
the crisis arising from the Deutschland bombing. 
. . » Nationwide exercises commemorated on June 
1 the tercentenary of the birth of Pére Jacques 
Marquette, S. J., discoverer, explorer, missionary. 
The President issued a proclamation, Congress 
passed a resolution for the commemoration of the 
tercentenary. France sent over an official repre- 
sentative. Before the statue of Marquette in Statu- 
ary Hall of the United States Capitol in Washing- 
ton, the statue provided by the State of Wisconsin, 
colorful tribute was paid the intrepid priest. The 
Governor of Wisconsin called on citizens of the 
State to join in the observance. ... On June 1, the 
Supreme Court ended a notable term. Of 1,052 
cases filed during the session, 942 were disposed 
of. .. . On May 28, a thousand pickets marching 
on the South Chicago mill of the Republic Steel 
Corporation were beaten back by police. In another 
battle on May 30, six pickets were killed, many 
injured. Twenty-three police were wounded. A coro- 
ner’s inquest established that four of the dead 
pickets came from Indiana, that one was an active 
Communist employed by the WPA. It was said that 
the fatal riot was precipitated by agitators who 
were not steel workers at all... . May 27, Harry L. 
Hopkins, WPA Administrator, advocated the grant- 
ing of Governmental pensions to children handi- 
capped by poverty. . . . May 30, in Columbus, O., 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis passed 
a resolution denouncing the Nationalist forces in 
Spain, expressing sympathy with the Leftist faction. 


DEUTSCHLAND AND ALMERIA. On May 29, while 
the German pocket battleship Deutschland was at 
anchor in Iviza Harbor two Leftist airplanes flew 
overhead, dropped bombs on her decks, killed 
twenty-four German sailors, wounded eighty-three. 
At dawn May 31 a German squadron was sighted 
heading toward the fortified naval port of Almeria. 
When the squadron, consisting of the pocket battle- 
ship, Admiral Scheer and four destroyers, was 
seven and a half miles offshore, it maneuvered into 
firing position, commenced shelling the city. For 
ninety minutes heavy shells rained down on Al- 
meria. Then the German ships vanished. This act 
of reprisal for the attack on the Deutschland closed 
the incident as far as the German Government was 
concerned. No other reprisal was contemplated, it 
was announced. The exact number of dead and 
wounded in Almeria was not known. Red airships 
had previously killed six men on an Italian ship 
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lying in a Majorca harbor. . . . Both Italy and Ger- 
many withdrew from the non-intervention commit- 
tee in London and from all participation in the 
patrol of the Spanish coast. (The Deutschland had 
been on patrol service.) Both Governments an- 
nounced they would decline further participation 
until guarantees were forthcoming concerning the 
safety of their naval craft. England immediately 
sought to have safety zones established, and took 
strenuous steps to play the crisis down. 


SPAIN. On the Basque front, General Mola con- 
centrated most of his efforts in the Ordufa section 
south of Bilbao, the Bilbao front remaining com- 
paratively quiet... . A Leftist drive in the direction 
of Segovia was launched. . .. On May 27 the Valen- 
cia Government requested the League of Nations 
to act in the matter of Italian aid to the National- 
ists. .. . On May 28, Nationalist war planes in a 
surprise dawn attack bombed Valencia. . . . On June 
3 General Emilio Mola was killed in an airplane 
accident near Briviesca while flying in a fog toward 
Salamanca. 


ENGLAND. On May 28, Neville Chamberlain, son 
of the famous Joseph and half-brother of the late 
Sir Austen, became Prime Minister. After fourteen 
years in public life, Stanley Baldwin retired. He will 
become an earl. Ramsay MacDonald declined a 
proferred earldom fearing it would injure the polit- 
ical career of his son, Malcolm, now Secretary for 
the Dominions. . . . The Imperial Conference con- 
tinued. There was much discussion of a possible 
trade treaty with the United States. ...On June 1, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain suddenly withdrew his 
proposed tax on growth of profits, which had 
aroused widespread criticism. . . . On May 28, Sir 
John Simon refused to submit to the King the ad- 
dress reaffirming the loyalty of Catholics of the 
realm. . . . On May 28, it was officially announced 
that only Edward could be styled “Royal Highness’”’; 
that neither his wife nor children could be so ad- 
dressed. The Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, minister 
of the Church of England, volunteered to perform 
a religious ceremony for Edward and Mrs. Warfield. 
His offer was accepted. On June 3, the former King 
and Mrs. Warfield were married at Monts, France. 
The religious service followed the civil one. 


GERMANY. Replying to Cardinal Mundelein’s 
Chicago speech, Dr. Joseph Goebbels on May 28 
in Berlin discharged a violent two-hour verbal bar- 
rage against the Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
Confessional differences in the past cost Germany 
mastery of the world, he roared. Trembling with 
rage, he poured forth denunciations of the Catho- 
lic clergy. “Hang them, hang them,” shouted 20,- 
000 frenzied Nazi listeners. Dr. Goebbels strove 
hard to make it appear that the immorality trials 
are not inspired by Nazi political objectives but by 
the high ideals of the Storm Troop regime... 

Protestant leaders of the Confessional Synod said 
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that “‘... (there is) the conviction that National So- 
cialism itself is the Church. Accordingly all State 
activities assume a religious character. Service to 
the nation is divine service. The whole German 
nation is subject to an ideological propaganda pro- 
gram which derides the Bible, the pastors, the 
church and Christianity generally.” . . . Immorality 
trials were conducted at Coblenz. Five lay brothers 
were found guilty by the Nazi court. The court 
consisted of three professional judges and two 
jurors, all members of the National Socialist Party 
and all sporting the party button. Records of the 
State’s attorney were said to show that up to mid- 
May in all Germany 160 Catholics were sentenced 
on charges of immorality by Nazi courts. Fifty per 
cent of those sentenced from the Montabaur Broth- 
ers were ex-brothers. Thirty per cent of all lay 
brothers pronounced guilty by the Nazis had al- 
ready left their monasteries or had been expelled 
long before they were arrested. Arrests of ordained 
priests and higher lay brothers have been extreme- 
ly rare. The majority of those sentenced occupied 
menial positions in the monasteries. . .. On June 1, 
the Reich Government, dissatisfied because the 
Holy Father would not censure the anti-Nazi ad- 
dress of Cardinal Mundelein, ordered its Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, Dr. Diego von Bergen, to leave 
Rome indefinitely. 


VATICAN. On May 31, Pope Pius celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. Testimonials of affection poured 
in from all parts of the world. His Holiness was 
obliged because of a slight weakness to cancel his 
participation in the inauguration of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science, but was otherwise engaging in 
his usual activities. The Academy was opened in 
the presence of Cardinal Pacelli. On his birthday 
the Pepe celebrated a Mass of thanksgiving in his 
private chapel for having reached the age of eighty. 


FOOTNOTES. In Nogales, Mexico, hundreds of Cath- 
olics forced open the doors of a church padlocked 
since 1934 and refused to leave. Finally Federal 
authorities in Mexico City instructed the border offi- 
cials to return the churches to the people through- 
out the State of Sonora. . . . Field Marshal Werner 
von Blomberg, German War Minister, visited Rome, 
discussed military cooperation with Mussolini. . . . 
Firing squads continued activity in Russia. Eleven 
more persons were shot at Khabarovsk, Siberia. 
. . . May 31, Alberta’s Social Credit Government 
again defaulted on a bond issue, the third default 
in fourteen months. . . . June 2, the Liberal admin- 
istration of Premier T. D. Pattullo in British 
Columbia was returned by the voters. . . . May 30, 
the Cuban House of Representatives approved a 
sweeping Amnesty Bill which, if accepted by the 
Senate, will practically empty all the prisons on the 
island. . . . On May 31 Premier Senjuro Hayashi 
of Japan handed in his resignation. He had been 
holding office in the face of defeat in recent elec- 
tions. Prince Fumimaro Konoe was endeavoring to 
form a Ministry. 
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REFUGEE WEEKLY 


EDITOR: It is very gratifying to German Catholic 
refugees to see that splendid Catholic solidarity 
which is expressed in your articles, editorials and 
news. Especially now it will be most necessary to 
keep your public well informed, as a stream of filth 
is poured out by German propaganda sources all 
over the world and many a non-Catholic paper re- 
prints this distorted and exaggerated news in good 
faith, thus misleading many an honest citizen of 
this country. 

I wonder if it is known to your readers that some 
courageous and well-informed German Catholic 
refugees started a very good paper of their own. 
Any one who can read German may be interested 
to see this well-edited weekly, called Der Deutsche 
Weg. It is printed in Latin script, offers good edi- 
torials and safe news and represents in a very 
favorable way the other and better Germany. Owing 
to the fact that its editorial offices are on the Ger- 
man border, it is able to get inside information, and 
it has correspondents all over the world. This paper 
is even smuggled into Germany, helping Catholics 
to find out what is really going on in their own 
country. 

The postal address is: Postbus 18, Oldenzaal, 
Holland. Subscription: $1.10 a year. Checks should 
be made to Der Deutsche Weg, Holland. 


New York, N. Y. J. A. 


PUZZLED 


EDITOR: The editors of many periodicals have re- 
peatedly asserted that Government interference in 
business and Government-relief projects have 
placed an unbearable burden upon us. I find their 
words are not immune to repetition by small-town 
business men who like to feel that they are the 
ones referred to as assuming the “great burden.” 
Bringing the reference to local application, I find 
that in our own town of 4,000 people the additional 
purchasing power provided by relief projects has 
been responsible for enough increase in business to 
make it necessary for the local division of the rail- 
road to add approximately 300 new employees to 
the payroll. 

On occasion in defense of Government spending 
I have cited this and numerous other examples. 
For some time I have labored under the impression 
that purchasing power determined the amount of 
production and that in turn regulated the demand 
for labor. Apparently my surmise is not correct. 
For here comes AMERICA stating that “even the 
United States with all its wealth cannot stand the 
uninterrupted drain.” Evidently it is not true that 
each one of our small businesses is kept alive 


directly and indirectly from the consequent results 
of Government spending. Apparently it is not neces- 
sary to continue to maintain these projects until 
labor has attained the status and recognition that 
are due them. 

With each new editorial splurge I note more and 
more talk on the national debt. I am a bit con- 
fused. To whom are we indebted and for what? 

You have a position to clarify, lest perhaps I go 
out and preach my false doctrines again—if they 
are false. 


Pasco, Wash. C. NOLAND 


POETRY 


EDITOR: AMERICA should be congratulated on its 
excellent verse contributions. However, I fail to 
see why this department does not appear in every 
issue of the magazine. 

There is so very little good Catholic verse being 
published today, and when AMERICA has already so 
nobly taken up the good work of printing the finest 
Catholic verse, why can’t its appearance be more 
frequent? 

The May 8 page of poetry especially impressed 
me. Dynamo by Paula Kurth is brief but truly 
dynamic. Sister Mary Immaculata’s Oriental Love 
Song is tender and loving, and Valentine by Thomas 
Butler reaches admirable heights of humor and 
pathos. 

Give us more verse from the pen of Father 
Feeney of Riddle-and-Reverie fame. And let us have 
a weekly page. 


Dubuque, Iowa RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP 


PLEA FOR CAREER 


EDITOR: At this season of the year many young 
men and women in their senior year at our Catho- 
lic high schools and colleges are appraising the 
relative appeal of various vocations and avocations. 
It will not be out of place, therefore to say a word 
in behalf of a neglected field. 

The Catholic Church in America finds itself wo- 
fully under-represented in what may be termed the 
higher brackets of scholarship. Various reasons for 
this fact have been advanced. Suffice it here to men- 
tion just one: the majority of our Catholic young 
people know nothing about the existence of such 
a vocation or, if they know about it, have no inclina- 
tion and no incentive to follow it. 

The reason for this, I believe, is that there has 
not been developed among Catholics of America as 
a body sufficient tradition to create anything like 
a steady flow into the career of scholarly endeavor. 
When a lad contemplates a profession, his survey 
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is confined to the well-defined avenues of law, medi- 
cine, engineering or architecture, and the odds are 
all against his discovering and following the by- 
path that leads to graduate work and a doctorate 
in a scientific or literary field and subsequent seri- 
ous research in the same. This is, as I said, because 
his traditions do not tend that way: his father may 
be a doctor or a lawyer; his elder brother is already 
studying engineering; the majority of the alumni 
of his college, who have entered the professions 
at all, have entered precisely those professions. As 
a result, our young hopeful makes his choice of 
one of these three or four paths and runs along 
therein. 

Even if the strange star of professional scholar- 
ship should unaccountably swim into the ken of 
some bright-eyed watcher of the skies and he should 
thereupon conceive the wish to hitch his wagon to 
it, practical-minded parents and friends would be 
almost sure to look upon all this as a mere follow- 
ing of wandering fires and would do their utmost 
to shoo him on to the less exalted, perhaps, but 
more palpable certainties of one or other of the 
beaten tracks. This is a general attitude having the 
general result that Catholic names among noted 
scholars of America are extremely few; and as the 
search is pushed higher to the peak of preeminence, 
a Catholic is a rara avis indeed. 

The evil effects of this lack of eminent Catholic 
scholars in America and the tremendous need for 
them need not be dwelt upon. The important thing 
for those who are concerned with the matter is to 
do their best in their own way to fill up the lacuna. 

One specific suggestion I shall make. Catholic 
teachers and educators should feel it their duty to 
let their students know of the existence of this field 
and to urge them to consider the entering of it as 
a possible vocation. Let teachers demonstrate the 
excellence, on its own merits, of a life of advanced 
scholarship, and also let them make some attempt 
to inspire their charges with an appreciation of 
the good that can accrue to the Church from such 
a life. 

There will be much stony ground met with in the 
sowing, but at least let there be a scattering of the 
seed 


Washington, D. C. JoHN V. Curry, S.J. 


BLACKROBE APPEAL 


EDITOR: The Marquette League for Catholic In- 
dian Missions is making its appeal this Spring in 
behalf of Father John T. Prange, S.J., Superior of 
Holy Family Mission, Montana. 

Bishop Gilmore, in whose diocese the mission is 
located, writes: 

For many years it has been the center of mis- 
sionary activities among the Blackfeet. So urgent 
is this need and so deserving is this appeal that the 
Blackfeet Indians themselves out of their very 
meager resources are doing all they can to insure 
the proposed improvement of the school facilities. 
The generous Catholics of the country should profit 
by this worthy example and come to our aid. 


The Government inspectors have already termed 
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the present school “unfit for another winter’s 


habitation . . . unsanitary and dangerous to the 
health of the children . . . absolutely inadequate 
for this climate.” 


The mission school will have to close unless our 
Catholic people are willing to make some sacrifice 
to enable Father Prange to meet the demands of 
the inspectors. 

Holy Family Mission School has labored for years 
to keep the Faith of Christ among our Blackfeet 
Indians. Will you help now, when your assistance 
is most needed? 

Surely the friends of our Indian missions will 
not turn a deaf ear to this urgent appeal from one 
of our zealous missionaries of the Northwest. The 
Marquette League’s address is 105 East Twenty- 


second Street. 
New York, N. Y. REV. BERNARD A. CULLEN 
Director General 


GALILEO IN SCHOOLS 


EDITOR: Listen to this! 

After depicting the Catholic Church as the pre- 
server of the great truths that man had discovered 
up to the Middle Ages, the students showed how 
Galileo had to suffer punishment on the rack before 
he would recant his astronomical discoveries before 


the Grand Inquisitor. 

Dear old, cantankerous old, pig-headed old 
Galileo, allowing his much-loved carcass to be 
mauled about on the rack for an astronomical dis- 
covery that he knew had been made by someone 
else! 

Is this our good old New York Times a-speaking? 
Or is it just Coronation jitters? 

New York, N. Y. 


HEGIRA 


EDITOR: It was a great consolation to all of us 
German Catholic refugees when we learned through 
the press the American hierarchy had set up a com- 
mittee of bishops to assist us in our need and dis- 
tress. While the terrible civil war in Spain is killing 
priests and laymen by thousands, hundreds of good 
Catholics had to leave our beloved German father- 
land; former political leaders, professional men who 
had the misfortune to displease the Nazis, etc. 

I know of an individual case: a well known 
lawyer, once a wealthy man, who had lost his posi- 
tion because his father was a convert from Judaism 
and he himself therefore a non-Aryan. He is more 
than fifty years old, too old for many employers 
in this country; and yet he knows his English well, 
has taken a course in bookkeeping, is up to date 
in American law and has the perfect manners of 
the old country. For nearly two years he has been 
“on the bum” or earned a poor wage as an elevator 
boy, while his fortune lies confiscated in the Ger- 
man banks. He would be glad to get a job ina 
rectory or convent as a reception clerk, bookkeeper, 
secretary or something similar. 

New York, N. Y. 


HENRY WATTS 
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LIGHTHEARTEDNESS 


IN LIFE AND LITERATURE 


LEONARD FEENEY, SJ. 








ON May 28, the Feast of Saint Augustine, at nine- 
thirty in the evening, two windows in the editorial 
Offices of AMERICA were crashed through with 
rocks. The vandals made a quick getaway, and we 
do not know at present writing whether they were 
Communists, Nazis, or just plain rowdies. (The last 
kind would be by far the most preferable.) Any- 
how, poor Watkins, our versatile and courageous 
librarian, escaped deletion only by reason of one of 
the rocks having been deflected by a window-shade. 
Otherwise, we should be reporting, albeit dolefully, 
the unprecedented news of an Englishman who laid 
down his life for AMERICA. 

Saint Aloysius, when asked what he would do if 
the end of the world were announced when he was 
at recreation playing billiards, replied: “I should go 
right on playing billiards.” I do not feel capable of 
a like fortitude. I am sure I should be found, at the 
first sound of Gabriel’s trumpet, cringing and 
trembling under the billiard table. By this I do not 
mean to infer that I am good at billiards. I am very 
a Ny billiards, but should probably be worse at 

eath. 

As it happens, my room is on the top floor of this 
establishment, and I can be done away with (at 
night) only by an airplane or a skilfully maneuvered 
anti-air-raid gun. It would be most grateful to me 
if my demise were arranged, even indirectly, by 
Germany’s go-getter, Goebbels, in defense of my 
reverence for little Catholic children. And in my dy- 
ing moments I should hurl a defy at Goebbels which 
he could not answer. “Look, Goebbels,” I should 
say, “if the German storm-troop brigade was so rot- 
ten you had to purge it, and if now the German 
priesthood is so vile you have to purge it too, what’s 
the use of trying to exalt and ‘give a place in the 
sun’ to a race which can produce neither decent 
priests nor respectable soldiers?” Goebbels, of 
course, could not answer this dilemma, and I should 
proudly expire knowing that I had had a higher re- 
spect for his fellow countrymen than he has... . 
At any rate, before I meet with such a happy dis- 
posal, I should like to go on record as having said 
something in favor of the delightful, lighthearted 
verse of one Arthur Guiterman. 


It was particularly grateful to read recently in 
The Saturday Review of Literature (a journal 
which is, week by week, becoming more opaque 
and vague, despite the efforts of the lovable 
Christopher Morley to keep it alive with his sense 
and sanity) a letter from Arthur Guiterman to the 
Editor on the subject of good verse. 

Guiterman writes: 

Sir:—If there is a decrease in the reading of 
poetry, as your editorial . . . tells me you believe, I 
can tell you the principal reason, which is, that for 
the last ten years our most important critics of 
poetry have practically been insisting that the only 
poetry worthy of attention is that which is obscure, 
esoteric, artificial and generally extreme, or poetry 
that is essentially “class conscious” not to add pro- 
letarian. ... 

You must be aware that for a considerable time 
criticism has been dominated by the Left Wing. I 
don’t think that I need to give you a bill of par- 
ticulars. The critics in this dispensation will not 
approve of anything in poetry that is direct, clear 
and unforced, and if anything in it offends their 
political, economic or social views, the poet is 
damned. People still want poetry, but they want 
poetry that is beautiful, clear and unaffected. But 
what they hear about is poetry that must be 
elaborately explained by critics and professors. Such 
poetry is made more or less fashionable, and is 
bought but not read. 

There is much sense in what is here adumbrated 
by the shrewd little Guiterman. (I use the word 
“little” as a term of affection, not of measurement 
or depreciation.) Communism is, practically, a cult 
of “nothingness.” Father Castiello has put it most 
brilliantly. “Having,” he says, “nothing in culture, 
nothing in tradition, nothing in religion and nothing 
in property, they are most anxious to share that 
nothing with everybody.” But, the fact of the mat- 
ter is, nothing (or better, call it next-to-nothing, 
because the human spirit is incapable of worship- 
ping a sheer negation) can take no form. That is 
why Left Wing poetry is rhymeless, meterless, un- 
intelligible. That is why Left Wing parades, as on 
May Day, are so ugly, disorderly, grotesque. That 
is why such poets as Frederick Prokosch, Muriel 
Rukeyser, Paul Engle, all need a “professor” to 
explain them. There is nothing in these poets that 
catches at the heart naturally and sincerely. That 
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us why W. H. Auden remains an undigested bolus in 
the mind of William Rose Benét, a critic who is too 
intelligent not to know that therc is something 
wrong with this cosmic verse-monger, and yet too 
hesitant in his certitudes to affirm what that wrong- 
ness is. “Chesterton,” says W. R. Benét, “could 
never be a great poet, because he was too much of 
a propagandist.” It has not securely dawned on the 
bewildered Benét that Auden is an ultra-propa- 
gandist. He has not quite known as yet that ob- 
scurity, esotericism, formlessness, are not causes 
but symptoms. Auden is formless, or nearly so, 
because his cult is of nothing, or next-to-nothing, 
about which it is impossible to write for any length 
of time intelligibly. Sooner or later the cat gets out 
of the bag, the smell is smelled, and it is found that 
the poems of such attitudinizers are lacking in clar- 
ity, humor, charm, intelligence, are totally un- 
memorable and eventually forgotten. 

Verse-making is an art, and it has to be learned 
through a long and patient apprenticeship. And the 
subjects best begun with are the simple poetic 
things: birds, woods, butterflies, stars, cats, babies. 
Beware of the nineteen year old genius who ar- 
rives on the scene with his “Revolt Against the 
Universe.” He will be found not only to have said 
very little, but to have said it very badly. Mr. 
Guiterman is sixty-six years of age, and in his last 
book, Gaily the Troubadour, he still shows the un- 
limited possibilities for treatment in verse of the 
little charming things with which God the Father 
has peopled the world for the delight of His 
children. In all of Guiterman’s verse there is gen- 
erosity, thankfulness, and therefore, delicacy and 
charm. It takes a strong man to write a delicate 
thing. Most thunderous poems emanate from sissies. 

A good poem is not the result of one or two 
things. It is the result of a hundred things. And I 
should say seventy-five of those hundred things 
Guiterman possesses abundantly. He has an excel- 
lent sense of rhyme, meter, epithet, and can plant 
in each poem that little explosion or surprise that 
gives it dramatic as well as lyrical significance. If 
it ever dawned on him that he ought to pity him- 
self and bare his hurt soul to the world, I am will- 
ing to wager all I own that he would make Miss 
Millay pull down half her flags. Because he is a con- 
tented citizen of the universe, it has seemed to many 
that Guiterman is not important. It has not been 
realized how valuable in our midst is a humble man 
taking time to name his cats “Miss Purrington,” 
“Cato” and “Catti-Casazza,” or inventing a name 
for the wind (Hoosh-a-Woosh) or the thunder 
(Rumbledum), or paying little delicate compliments 
to Mrs. Wadley, the duck. Nobody but the most 
extremely civilized person would have thought of 
lines for the “Dedication of a Bird Bath”: 

Birds of all feathers, birds of bush and hedge, 
Of distant meadow, wood and mountain-ledge, 
This silver pool we place among the flowers 
For your delight, for your delight is ours, 
being able to combine this little gesture of gentle- 
ness with an odium for aquariums, where 
I loathe the lumpy turtles 


In bony coats and kirtles, 
And disapprove of reptiles as a class; 
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A dozen poohs and pishes 
For all your gaping fishes 
That bump their silly noses on the glass! 

It has not been sufficiently noted in Guiterman 
that playfulness can carry a profundity. It was 
necessary first to have loved, and loved deeply, and 
to have known love’s warmth, before Guiterman 
could have thought (and this was indeed the poet 
in him) to study love in a pattern of coldness. I 
must confess to finding a “value” and a deep seri- 
ousness in one of the most playful of all Guiter- 
man’s poems, called Polar Serenade. It conveys, for 
all its frivolity, a something I cannot acquire from 
the reading even of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. Here goes Guiterman about love at 
the North Pole: 

Where the auras 
Of auroras 
Fondly beam 
While the penguin 
Woos the hen-guin 
Of his dream 
And the blue fox 
Finds a new fox 
In the glow 
That is shining 
On your pining 
Eskimo— 
Where the fur seal 
Meets her sir seal 
On the ice 
And the sea gull 
Tells the she-gull 
How she’s nice 
And the white bear 
Takes the right bear 
Out to tea, 
Come, my chosen, 
And be frozen 
Fast to me! 

If anyone thinks this is just “light verse’”’ and the 
poet, therefore, “a minor one,” let him go back to 
his T. S. Eliot to learn that: 

Polyphiloprogenitive 
The sapient sutlers of the Lord 
Drift across the window-pane, 
or find esthetic comfort in W. H. Auden’s observa- 
tion that: 
But to see brave sent home 
Hermetically sealed with shame 


And cold’s victorious wrestle 
With molten metal. 


A neutralizing peace 
And an average disgrace 
Are honour to discover 
For later other. 


Don’t mind the fact that you do not understand 
what is being said. It is the age of the esoteric. 
That Guiterman is seriously aware of the impasse 
to which his own playful-seriousness, in the face of 
the modern perversion of thought, is bringing him, 
is shown by the following lines: 
If you are clear, you shall be scorned by all, 
Especially the critical consistory; 
So be obscure, and they will throng a hall 
And gape while you expose a mystery. 
Guiterman is clear because he puts mystery in 
his theme rather than in his method. For there is 
great mystery in familiar things, if you look at 
them innocently. And God’s perfect piece of sur- 
realism might be said to be a giraffe. 


a a 





BOOKS 


DESERT MUSINGS ON 
AN AMERICAN JOURNEY 


MIDNIGHT ON THE DeserT. Excursion INTO AUTo- 
BrocraPuy. By J. B. Priestly. Harper and Bros. $3 
MR. PRIESTLEY is one of our few English visitors who 
likes us without any condescension and one whose 
criticisms we should grapple to our soul. The Good Com- 
panions has been likened to Dickens, but if there is a 
ghost of Pickwick in these pages, there is nowhere on 
the desert a shadow of the acid Boz who wounded the 
susceptible feelings of our grandfathers. The American 
returning from life in Europe will experience similar re- 
actions to our sprawling continental scene, whether it 
be the lack of architectural permanence in hot dog stands 
or the frozen “permanents” on elderly ladies. Yet unlike 
the Yankee expatriate, Mr. Priestly does not sigh for 
the gentle mists of Sussex. For in driving through the 
flame and wonder of our flamboyant November woods, 
he exclaims, “I knew at last all that Autumn can do!” 

The pivot of the book is in the author’s writing hut on 
the Arizona ranch where he spent the winter of 1935-36. 
One midnight he strolls out under the enormous silence 
of the desert to burn part of a newly created manuscript. 
As he smokes his pipe and watches the glare of the 
stove, all sorts of memories jig-saw in his mind. Some of 
them are delightful, others a bit tiresome. But British 
readers will on the whole learn the truth about us and 
we ourselves will profit by the kindly, never caustic, 
comments of one who has come spiritually adventuring 
among us. He may not be quite right about the socialist 
state but we heartly endorse his observations on the 
tyranny of advertising, the super-vulgarity of Hollywood 
and the waning fertility of our middle classes. 

The six Priestly children must be an engaging crew 
and we should like to hear their version of their father’s 
ride along the Rim of the Grand Canyon on a white mule 
named Marble. The author of Eden End finds in Ameri- 
can children “nearly always something too bright-eyed, 
restless, strident . . . that suggested children at the end 
of a party that has gone on too long.” When indeed will 
some one come to take us home? 

ALICE McLARNEY 


IMMORTALITY 
BASED ON INTUITION 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH AND LIFE. By William Ernest 

Hocking. Harper and Bros. $2 
IN his latest book Professor Hocking sets forth his 
thoughts on a subject of great concern for human hap- 
piness and sanity, the subject of immortality. He pro- 
fesses no finality, and offers his minimum of assertion 
modestly, with an academic distaste for dogmatism, par- 
ticularly the dogmatism of “seeming-scientific negation.” 
His aim is to persuade mankind of the possibility of 
survival after death; perhaps one should say of the pos- 
sibility of that possibility cut loose from any necessity. 

The book is undoubtedly provocative of thought, but 
to the common-sense man who hungers for truth, and 
for whom truth is a conformity before it is a coherence, 
the thesis will appear insufficient. Immortality is so final 
a subject that it seems hardly worthwhile to treat it 
in so inchoate a manner. And to the philosopher, pos- 
sibility is intelligible only in relation to the necessary. 
Professor Hocking himself comes to the notion of “im- 


mortability” from a consideration of the qualities of the 
reflective self, after he has rejected the traditional proof 
“that the soul is intrinsically indestructible because of 
its absolute simplicity or its character of substance.” 

The closing sentences of the book give a fair idea of 
its line of thought: 

The metaphysics we have been using is not that 
of emergent evolution, but more nearly that of 
Aristotle in his dictum that the nature of things is 
best seen in their completion, rather than in their 
apparent origins. From which follows an ancient in- 
tuition, that in the nature of things life is deeper 
than matter, and mind deeper than life. 

The intuition as stated appears sound enough, if an “in- 
tuition” may be said to “follow.” But the mind that is 
“deeper than life” is understood throughout the book as 
a definite mind in process of development. 

The philosopher who wants to get to the bottom of 
things will feel impelled to ask: does not such a mind 
require, as explanation and ground, a yet deeper Reality 
on which the possibility of immortality together with all 
other possibilities will ultimately rest? We find it in- 
conceivable for instance that “Bach adds to the universe 
when he pens in his music something which God him- 
self had never thought.” But to follow the by-paths 
down which such sentences beckon, would lead us far 
afield. Professor Hocking says truly that a treatise on 
immortality is an appendix of Metaphysics. Our criti- 
cisms are such as would inevitably apply to that ex- 
cised organ. L. KBYES 


GLIMPSES OF THE 
GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 


Let Me SHow You VERMONT. By Charles Edward 

Crane. Alfred A. Knopf. $3 
WITH the pride of a young bride smiling, “Let me show 
you my house,” Mr. Crane invites us into the mountain 
fastnesses, the tiny corners, the hidden nooks and the 
off-road crannies of his adopted state. For, Illinois born, 
the author displays in full the enthusiasm of a new- 
comer in noticing the fundamental beauties of a state 
which was organized in 1778, and which even today does 
not yield up its secrets as readily as the flat states. 

Of course, Mr. Crane is not really a new-comer. For 
at the tender age of six he was brought back home by 
his Vermont parents, from whom he has inherited his 
dry humor and his insight into the manners and philoso- 
phy of the sturdy Vermonters. 

The author has succeeded in amazing even such a 
distinguished Vermonter as Dorothy Canfield Fisher by 
his knowledge and intimate understanding of Vermont's 
climate, geology, schools, industries, waterways, forest 
trails, highways, old houses, animals, back roads and 
a score of other topics. Needless to say, his presentation 
of facts and observations will prove even more amazing 
to those whose only knowledge of Vermont consists of 
a vague recollection of the Green Mountain Boys and 
some story about Ethan Allen. 

Mr. Crane has favored us with a thorough, alive and 
fascinating story flavored with really enjoyable touches 
of humor. Without the flamboyant approach of the real- 
estate agent, he has told us of a State where adventure 
still lives, for “on its winding hill and valley roads there 
is always something different to be anticipated round 
the bend or over the brow of the next hill.” 

If the reader of this book has been to Vermont, he 
will enjoy the memories which it invokes. If he has not, 
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he will be restless to become acquainted with one place 
that in this modern age of madness does not know the 
meaning of the word “congestion”; a place where folks 
still retain the homely simplicity of their forbears, a 
place where Guiterman, our favorite poet, met “Rumble- 
Dum the Thunder” and “Hoosh-a-Whoosh the Wind.” 
CATHERINE C. CLARKE 


PURITAN FEARS 
OF CONTAMINATION 


CATHOLICISM IN New ENGLAND TO 1788. By Arthur 

J. Riley, A.M. The Catholic University Press. 

IN two ways the Quebec Act of 1774 proved to be a 
stimulating cause of the American Revolution: by estab- 
lishing Canadian jurisdiction over Transappalachia, it 
blighted the imperialistic hopes of the Virginian aris- 
tocracy; and by granting the practice of their religion 
to the Canadians it aroused the intense fears of the 
New England Puritans lest they be enveloped in a sea 
of Catholic countries. The New Englanders really feared 
a disturbance of the peace of the standing order and a 
contamination of the purity of the religious belief they 
had fled the Old World to save. Now it is the formation 
of this New England mind with which Catholicism in 
New England to 1788 mainly concerns itself. 

The anti-Catholic attitude of the Puritans formed by 
the sermons, catechisms, school books and almanacs of 
the period is analysed in its various aspects; their at- 
titude toward the Pope, whom they considered to be the 
“Man of Sin”; their attitude toward the hierarchy and 
sacramental system, which they considered an invention 
of priests to amass wealth; their attitude toward his- 
tory with its anti-Catholic celebrations. It is in the light 
of these prejudices that the legal restrictions placed 
upon Catholics are examined. Finally, there is a con- 
sideration of the Catholics who despite the legislation 
were in New England during the time, not the least 
interesting of whom are the French Neutrals from 
Acadia. 

The book comes as the twenty-fourth volume of the 
series of Studies in American Church History being pub- 
lished at Catholic University. While the statement of 
the universal cooperation of the Jesuits and Capuchins 
is a little puzzling if one has read the seventh and twen- 
ty-first volumes of the same series, it is much too minor 
a point and quite aside from the purpose of the author 
to be completely derogatory to the whole. With other 
doctorate theses it partakes of their common perfection— 
solid scholarship; unlike some others it may not per- 
haps prove, except to the historian, peculiarly interest- 
ing. There are several appendices, containing such mat- 
ter, as the English Test Oath, Oaths of Allegiance, Su- 
premacy and Abjuration, a list of anti-Catholic and 
Catholic books in the New England libraries and various 
tables of the Catholics and converts who were in New 
England during the period. With other recent publica- 
tions on the colonies, notably the second of Charles M. 
Andrews’ promised four, the book should find a warm 
welcome among historians of the period. 

JOSEPH R. FRESE 


IMMORTAL SCULPTOR 
BUT SORRY PICTURE AS A MAN 


Ropin: “ORTAL PEASANT. By Anne Leslie. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 3 
UPON the two, sturdy, significant words of her sub- 
title, “Immortal” and “Peasant,” the ambitious young 
author of this portly volume, who is also the daughter 
of Shane Leslie and the cousin of Clare Sheridan, has 
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reared an absorbing biography, effectively animated by 
66 illustrations, eminently launched by an introduction 
by Sir John Lavery and neatly finished by a chronology. 

The timid beginnings, slow developments and final 
achievements of the great sculptor’s career, the genius 
of magic hands working upon clay that created such 
masterpieces as The Thinker and The Hand of God— 
these are the interpretations and elaborations of the 
word “immortal”; and under the humbler, more plebeian 
word, “peasant,” Miss Leslie has dramatized, very color- 
fully, the hectic home life of the surly, moody Rodin 
with Rose, patient, loyal “companion” of many years, 
his legal wife only four weeks before her death at 
seventy-two. 

Rodin had so much of peasant boorishness about him, 
his life was so inharmonious with disastrous and wanton 
love affairs and the unceasing whinings of a dull, 
illegitimate son, that considered apart from his work 
he makes a sorry picture as a man; but the biographer 
leans towards the more charitable appraisal of him as 
a genius with a great gift to the world rather than as 
an incurable old romancer and so, while not minimizing 
his faults, she subordinates them to his work. 

Rodin was a lapsed Catholic; yet his definition of 
religion, as quoted from a conversation with a friend, 
is deeply laid in faith: “Religion is more than the stam- 
mering of a creed. It is the feeling of all that is unex- 
plained and inexplicable in the world . . . it is the sus- 
picion of all that Nature does not reveal to our senses 
. . . the surge of our consciousness toward the in- 
PP 

Miss Leslie’s style is exhilarating and buoyant; she 
breezes her way through, yet she is not superficial nor 
dispersive but acute and emphatic at important drifts 
in the narrative. There are delicate edges of humor 
throughout the book and a blithe spirit that bespeaks 
enjoyment in the writing. 

EpYTHE HELEN BROWNE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES FROM THE CLOSE OF THE 

Mippite Aces. By Ludwig von Pastor, Vols. XXV 

and XXVI. B. Herder Book Co. $5 each volume. 
THE last two volumes in English of Pastor’s monu- 
mental work are translated and edited by Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B., monk of Buckfast in England. They cover 
the period 1605 to 1621, taking in the Pontificates of Leo 
XI and Paul V. The time treated of in these volumes is 
of particular interest and of immeasurable importance 
in the history of the Church and the Papacy; for Prot- 
estantism had practically dug itself in by this time, and 
Christendom was now split into two distinct camps— 
the ancient Catholic Church on the one hand, and on the 
other, Protestantism at perhaps its frothiest, breaking 
up here and there into divisions and again into subdi- 
visions. 

It is not altogether easy to single out any one phase 
of European history in considering these volumes; there 
was much being attempted, so much going on. There 
were the many politico-religious intrigues in continental 
Europe, such as the ambitions of Spain, of the Republic 
of Venice, of France, the ferment in Switzerland. At 
another angle was the religious position in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Archpriest controversy setting the Eng- 
lish Catholics by the ears, the political flirtations of 
James I with the Church and with Catholics; all a 
kaleidoscopic ever-changing background of history, in 
which the aggressive forces of the new religion were 
seeking to overwhelm and destroy the ancient Faith. 

There is a special debt to the learned Benedictine, who 
is so successfully continuing the work of translation so 
admirably performed by his Oratorian predecessors, 
Fathers Antrobus and Kerr. 
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VERSES For Tiny Tots. By Berdice Josephine Moran. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $1 
MISS MORAN knows much about children, so much, 
that it is a pity two things have escaped her. First, chil- 
dren do not like to be called “tiny tots”; second, they 
have a most sensitive ear for good accent in verse. The 
accent in the verses in this book is so irregular that one 
cannot possibly imagine a child taking to them without 
much puzzled assistance on the part of the parent. This 
is a pity, because on every other score the book is com- 
mendable. The subjects, the scenes in the life of Our 
Lord, are intelligently treated—and children like to be 
dealt with as intelligent. The drawings by the author 
are full of charm. The whole spirit of the book is right 
and excellent. But bad metre in verses for children can 
never be compensated for by any other goodness. 


JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF MOTHER THEODORE GUERIN. 

Edited by Sister Mary Theodosia Mug. Providence 

Press, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
IN establishing and developing their Community in 
America the Sisters of Providence strikingly illustrated 
the confidence in God that is expressed in their name. 
They faced pioneer difficulties in the woods of Indiana 
without material resources, but with an undaunted cour- 
age born of faith in Divine protection. In October, 1840, 
over three months after leaving their motherhouse in 
France, six sisters with Mother Theodore as superior 
arrived at the little woodland house that was to be 
their home. It took prudence and heroic fortitude to 
weather the storms of the succeeding years. Under God 
success was due to Mother Theodore who guided the 
Community till her death in 1856 and left it firmly 
established both in spirit and in numbers. From her 
three travel journals and numerous letters we get first 
hand information of those trying years of hardship and 
sacrifice. 

This volume supplements the life of Mother Theodore 
published in 1904 and is a real contribution to American 
Church history. It takes on fresh significance from the 
fact that her writings have been approved at Rome in 
the process of her beatification. The editor showed good 
judgment in publishing all available letters without cur- 
tailment and in supplying detailed sketches of the per- 
sons and events which are only partially revealed in the 
documents. 


THE WIND FROM THE MOUNTAINS. By Trygve Gul- 

branssen. Translated by Naomi Walford. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $2.50 
WHEN Adelaide Barre visited Borglander, Young Dag 
Bjérndal fell in love with her. But Young Dag was a 
woodsman, strong and shy and silent, and the duty of 
asking for her hand devolved upon Old Dag, his father. 
Adelaide accepted because she loved Young Dag and be- 
cause Young Dag’s eyes told what his lips could not. 
So she came from her city home to be mistress of the 
great Borglander estates where, for the long bleak win- 
ter, snow piled high upon the mountain and the only 
sounds to be heard were the crackling of the logs upon 
the fire and the shrill piercing wail of the wind through 
the trees. 

The Wind from the Mountains is the story of how 
Adelaide adjusted herself to Borglander and how the 
inhabitants of Borglander adjusted themselves to Ade- 
laide. For in these cold North woods, men and women 
do not talk much, but they are honest and thoughtful 
and they try to meet life’s problems by a deeper under- 
standing of themselves and their few companions. And 
through self-conquest they come to a true happiness 
based on Christian faith and love for God and their 
neighbor. 

Here is a book that is deeply interesting and intensely 
satisfying. It is filled with characters who are not only 
convincingly portrayed, but who win our sympathy and 
our respect and our love—a race of physical and spiritual 
giants. The story itself is exciting and effective, healthi- 
ly clean and warmly tender. Few readers will want to 
miss this truly great novel of Trygve Gulbranssen. 


ART 


EARLY in the month of May of this year the country 
home of the former Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady at Man- 
hasset, Long Island, was opened to the public for in- 
spection before the disposal of the furnishings which 
it contained. It is very likely that most of the readers 
of America are aware of the fact that the former Mrs. 
Brady has given this house, together with a large tract 
of land, to the Society of Jesus to be used as a scholas- 
ticate for the New York-Maryland Province. Natural- 
ly the valuable and rare furnishings and decorations 
were many of them unsuitable for use in a building 
which will house a religious community; and the sale 
of these effects attracted nationwide interest. Some few 
of the pieces of furniture and objects of decoration which 
had a particular value to their owner had been removed 
prior to the opening of the house to the public, but vastly 
the larger part of the furniture, fine china and linen, 
paintings, tapestries, etc., were still in Inisfada during 
the time it was open to the public. 

The furnishings in the house represented in many ways 
a definite period in the cultural history of this country 
which has in all likelihood come to a close and the like 
of which we will probably not see again. During the 
first thirty years of the current century persons who had 
acquired great wealth in this country nearly always 
chose to invest large sums in elaborate houses both in 
the country and in the city. Money was generously spent 
on the furnishing of these large establishments, and 
Europe yielded up many of its artistic treasures to 
Americans who could afford to purchase them. All of 
this implied houses of considerable scale built to a large 
extent in imitation of the great aristocratic establish- 
ments of England and the continent. 

The most interesting aspect of this period in our cul- 
tural history was the emphasis upon eclecticism—upon 
transplanting to this country objects of art which were 
distinctly the products of other civilizations and other 
environments. The results achieved, however luxurious 
and handsome, always seemed to some extent foreign 
to the American scene. Of course the great demand 
created for fine objets d’art naturally increased their 
market value, since the number of such things avail- 
able for purchase was strictly limited. 

The last few years have seen a considerable number 
of these great collections sold at auction or presented 
to the public as museums. Mrs. Brady’s collection as- 
sumes importance because its dispersal typifies the cur- 
rent movement. Even those who can afford to maintain 
such large establishments on so magnificent a plane as 
Inisfada find that they no longer wish to do so. It would 
be difficult, for instance, to imagine any one today 
building a country house which could serve as an ade- 
quate setting for the very fine tapestries which adorn 
the baronial hall at Inisfada. Mrs. Brady’s sale, there- 
fore, in dramatic fashion calls attention to the change 
described above in American life, and does it not only 
by virtue of the sale having taken place, but also be- 
cause of the relatively small amount realized at the auc- 
tion. Of course no one knows what the objects sold cost 
in the first instance, but it is surely safe to assume, with- 
out impertinence, that they involved an investment 
greater than the amount realized from the sale. 

The interesting implication is that even those who 
can afford to maintain large establishments are tend- 
ing more and more toward the small and compact as 
far as housing is concerned, and that therefore ancient 
and foreign traditions in art will in the future be more 
and more relegated to museums and to the ancient monu- 
ments for which they were intended. The effect may be 
a very salutary one in that the fine works of the past 
will assume a value more in scale with their historical 
significance. Harry Lorin BINSsE 
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FILMS 


THIS IS MY AFFAIR. The makers of this exciting melo- 
drama have gone back to the turn of the century for 
material and atmosphere with nostalgic and thrilling 
effect. Director William Seiter, with a barrage of ro- 
mantic publicity still sounding in his ears, has managed 
to preserve this on-screen romance between Barbara 
Stanwyck and Robert Taylor from any lushness and 
it turns out to be a forthright adventure. A series of 
daring bank robberies leads President McKinley to 
assign a young naval lieutenant to the case as under- 
cover man. The President’s death, just at the moment 
when the secret agent has been taken up in the general 
capture made possible by his information, compromises 
his innocence but he is saved when the sister of one 
of the robbers pleads his cause before the new Chief 
Executive. The film is stirring all the way, flavored by 
the quaintness of period costumes and manners and 
acted with a measure of excellence. Victor McLaglen’s 
characterization of a hard café-owner is robustly genuine 
and convincing. Brian Donlevy, Douglas Fowley, John 
Carradine and Alan Dinehart fill out the capable cast. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


KID GALAHAD. This film is highly colored theatricals, 
acted beyond its intrinsic worth by a cast inured to the 
barking of revolvers and the clipped speech of the 
underworld. The story concerns a young country boy, 
exploited in the prize ring by a racketeer manager who 
attempts to hide his sordid life from his family. When 
the fighter accidentally meets and falls in love with his 
sister, the angry manager attempts to throw the cham- 
pionship bout. Failing in this, he and another disap- 
pointed manager shoot it out between them. All the 
stock properties of the gangster melodrama are intro- 
duced into the proceedings, from gunplay to glassy 
demimondes, and the whole thing, looked at closely, is 
rather puerile. There is some excitement, of a sort, run- 
ning through the piece and Edward G. Robinson, Bette 
Davis and Humphrey Bogart lend a fair credibility to 
the tale by the force and sincerity of their performances. 
It is unsuitable for any but adults. (Warner) 


SLIM. The dangerous occupation of servicing power 
lines provides the dramatic background of this interest- 
ing production. Life among the high tension wires proves 
a strain, not only upon the men whose all-weather job 
it is, but also upon the families and sweethearts who 
wait at home. Pat O’Brien is cast as an independent and 
rather irresponsible linesman who befriends a young 
fellow new to the job. The complication which arises 
when the newcomer wins his girl away from him is 
solved by the older man’s death while carrying out his 
job in a blizzard. The setting for the action is novel 
and authentic and the story itself convincing. Besides 
the consistently fine acting by Pat O’Brien, there are 
creditable performances by Henry Fond2, Margaret 
Lindsay, J. Farrell MacDonald and comic relief by Stu- 
art Erwin. The film is wholesome fare for a!!. (Warner) 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. This is distinctly a cloak-and- 
sword version of Cardinal Richelieu’s ascendancy in 
France, making small ciaim to historicity and concen- 
trating on dramatic effect. In the present episode, the 
astute Cardinal employs a dashing gambler and duellist, 
whom he has saved from execution, to suppress trouble 
in Spain. The success of the ruse is imperilled when the 
agent falls in love with a fair member of the opposition, 
but Richelieu’s plan carries and once more he has served 
the King of France. A splendid cast includes Annabella, 
Conrad Veidt, Romney Brent and Raymond Massey. The 
film is recommended for the family. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) THoMaAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


Trill, trill, journalistic lyres and muses, 
Carol forth th’ events, the latest newses, 
Boldly, with no sign of quaking, 

Sing of history in the making. 


Out in fair Ohio’s clime, 

Out in Eastern Daylight Time, 

A husband felt the stings of famine, 

Opened a can of yellow salmon. 

But his appetite ceased to be ambitious, 

For he saw a cannery worker’s false teeth mid the 
golden fishes. 

A New York lady called a taxi for a continental hop. 
To be specific. 

She said: “To the Pacific.” 

The driver cried: “Okay.” 

And the taxi sped away. 

The hop, of course, was not non-stop, 

I learned later from a New York cop. 

He said: “People think it’s funny, 

The old lady spent all that money, 

The cab’ll show more mileage than a roller towel.” 
In Brooklyn, a red egg was laid by a young fowl. 


What more poignant sight than that of a baby, un- 
spoiled of the world, sitting on a railroad track. 
Thus sat a baby by the name of Mack, 

On a Pennsylvania tie, 

Watched a choo-choo thundering nigh, 

Thought it was a great, big toy, 

For play with by little boy. 

The engineer who was very late, 

Felt a sudden burst of hate, 

When he saw little Mack on the track. 

He stopped, then square on the tiny flank, 

He commenced at once to spank and spank. 
Science stepped up with a new invention, 
Which deserves a very special mention. 

A gadget’s put in the dental lair, 

And away goes care from the dental chair. 
The patient whiffs laughing gas, as he’d take a 
pinch of snuff, 

He can always tell when it’s enough. 

He feels thrills and thrills 

While the dentist drills. 

His soul upsoars. 

As the doctor bores. 

And everything except the fee 

Puts him in an ecstasy. 


When Europe mentioned Alfred Smith 

It regarded him as a sorta myth, 

Until Al boarded the Conte di Savoia 

With some friends, including a county lawyer. 
Young again as an East Side boia 

Al sped over the deep, blue sea 

All the way to Italy. 

The newspapers called him Alfredo Schmidt 
Causing smiles to widely flit. 

Up to Rome he quickly gits © 

This scion of the Dublin Schmidts, 

For the first time in the town history 
Rome beholds the Brown Derby. 

Alfredo knelt beneath the Dome, 

Said he felt he was at Home. 

In Philadelphia the Paperhangers Local 
Became violently vocal 

’Gainst a foreign paperhanger whose name rhymes 
with littler. 

He is, they felt, full of vapor, 

And very poor at hanging paper. 
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THE PARADER. 








